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HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. — The NEXT 
MEETING of the SOCIETY will be held at 22, ALBEMARLE 
STREET, ie a pl on WEDNESDAY, me 19, at 8 p u., when 
Mr. E. LOVETT will read cone Notes on (1) ‘The Snake-Ammonite 
Myth of Whitby,’ b (2) * e Scotch and Irish sap nb — and 
ge which will be ilustrated by numerous Specim: 

A Paper by Mr. R_ E. DENNETT on ‘Congo Folk-lore,’ rod if time 
permit, a Paper by Miss GOODRICH FREER = ‘ Jerusalem Folk-lore’ 
will also be read. F. A. MILNE, Secretary. 

April 11, 1905. 


Lox DON 





SHAKESPEARE LEAGUE. 


ANNUAL SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION 
Sir WILLIAM 





The THIRD 
DINNER will be held on SATURDAY, May 6, 1905, 
COLLINS, M.D, in the Chair, at the CRITERION "RESTAURANT, 
Piccadilly, at 8’ o’clock.—For particulars and Dinner Tickets apply 
Mrs. Gomme, Hon. Sec., 24, Dorset Square, N.W 


LD BRITISH SCHOOL. —SHEPHERD’S 

SPRING EXHIBITION includes choice Landscapes and Portraits 

yy the Masters of the Old British School.—SHEPHEKD'S GALLERY, 
No. 27, King Street, St. James's. 


ESSRS. CARFAX OPEN their NEW 
PREMIGES. 4. BURY STREET, ST. JAMES'S, & W., with an 
EXHIBITION of W y Mr. JOHN 8. SARGENT, 
The EXH TBITION * will ‘CLOSE on APRIL 29. Open Daily, including 
ys, 10 to 6. ion Une Shilling. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

ead Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 

tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, April 26. 

The work is arranged so that a Student may advantageously begin 
his Medical Curriculum then. 

The BUCKNILL SCHOLARSHIP — FOUR ENTRANCE EXHIBI- 
TIONS will be AWARDED in OCTO 

Fall reece may be obtained ae either of Sate undersigned. 

NEY MARTIN, M.D. F.R.S.. Dean of the Faculty. 
WAL! TER W. SETON, M.A., Acting Secretary. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN APRIL 25, 1905. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital Walls, subject 
to the Collegiate Regulations 
The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. ———- and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 900/. are awarded annuall 
Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and dther London 
University Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher 
Examinations. 
There isa large, thoroughly ag sanipess Cricket Ground 
For farther particulars appl. onally or by letter, to Mr. 
Dovetas Lanes" “ C.Ca eae of the College, Bt. ASL 
mew’s Hospital 
A Handbook Rerwanded on application. 


S 7 THOMAS8S8’S HOSPITAL, 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 
(University of London ) 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on APRIL 26. 

The Hospital occupies one of the oe sites in London, and contains 
602 Beds, of which 540 are in constant 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Pines (Twenty-six in Tero 
of the value of more than 500/., are offered for competition each yea: 

Upwards of Sixty Resident and other Appointments are oon ‘to 


after 
A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School Buildings; and 
the Athletic Ground, nine acres in —— situated at Chiswick, can be 
reached in forty minntes from the Hospital. 
A Prospectus, containing full particulars may be obtained from the 
andersigned. H. FISHER, B.S.Lond., Dean. 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
































WILLIAM LINDLEY STUDENTSHIP.—A RESEARCH STUDENT- 
SHIP in PHYSIOLOGY, of the value of 100/. for one year, founded in 
memory of the late William Lindley, and oer in the Physiological 

borato: of the University, is NOW VACANT. Applications, 
accom ied oy a summary of the career of the applicant, and the 
names of Three Persons to whom reference may be made, will be 
received by the undersigned on or before Pegg # an 8 next. 

RU 6K ER, Principal. 

University of London, South Senctegtin, 8.W. 


THE VICTORIA 
{U SIVERSITY of MANCHESTER. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION. 
An EXAMINATION for the awards of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS in Classics, Modern Languages, tagongg F Mathe- 
matics, and Science, will be held at the University on MONDAY, 


May 15, and a he 78. 
SCHOLARSH &c., tenable at the HALLS of RESIDENCE in 


connexion with, ae Un niversity are also OFFERED for AWARD on 
= results of the above Examination.—For particulars apply to the 
SLEGISTRAR. 








THE VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY of MANCHESTER. 
‘The COUNCIL is prepared to nee ge a JUNIOR ASSISTANT 


byes in CLASSICS, “7 he Salary of 1501. Pvt annum.—Details of 
may be rom the Recisrrar. 








PP 





THE VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY of MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is prepared to me nree a LECTURER in JURIS- 
PRUDENCE and RO AN LAW fo ears.—A detailed state- 
ment of the _Of “app 2. be d from the 
REGISTRAR. 








F oO O NN & 
WOODLANDS PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Rey. HENRY T. J. COGGIN, M.A.Cantab. 





DUCATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to 

the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS or 

TO in England or Abroad 
are invited to call upon or send a! ay 4 _ to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & 

8 for ‘more than thirty years have been pb, a touch with the 
BB. ce, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, nae coage! of the late 

ead Master of Uppingham, 36, Sack ville Street. London, W. 








RFONDDA URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 


The EDUCATION COMMITTEE of the RHONDDA URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL invite applications for the Office of DIRECTOR 
of EDUCATION. The person appointed will be required to devote the 
whole of his time to the duties of the Office, and to reside within the 
area of the Council. The Salary will be 400/. perannum. Candidates 
— have had actual experience in similar positions and in practical 

teaching, as well as in the performance of the several duties set out in 
the Council’s prescribed list.—Applications, marked ‘‘ Appointment of 
Director of ucation,” accompanied by not more than three Testi- 
monials, to be delivered to the undersigned, from whom a list of the 
duties can be obtained, on or before ogee May 1, 1905. Can- 
este, directly or indirectly, is prohibi me and will be a disqualifica- 

NICH LAS. Clerk of the Council. 





Public Offices, Pentre, Glam., “April 8, 1005. 
AST HAM TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

The COMMITTEE invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS, who must be qualified to give instruction in English 
subjects. Salary offered, 90/. perannum. Applications must be made 
on the printed forms, which may be obtained from the undersigned. 
Canvassing members of the Committee, directly = greg will be 
a disqualification Ww. BARKER, B.Sc. 

Technical College, East Ham, E. 


W 2st HARTLEPOOL 


COMMITTE: 
ART MAS ; ER. 
ART te WANTED for the SCHOOL of ART, to commence 

SEPTEMB 

Salary 1801 Af annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and So eigeaaag together 
with three Testimonials, to be sent in before MAY 10 

J. G. TAYLOR, Secretary. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

The COUNCIL invites ne for the Post of WARDEN of —_ 
ALEXANDRA HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS, i 
succession to Miss E. A. Carpenter. Applications and 70 Copies of 
Testimonials to be sent by MAY 10 to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. T. F. ROBERTS, Principal. 











EDUCATION 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


The COUNCIL invites applications for the — of REGISTRAR and 
SECRETARY of the COLLEGE, at a Salary of 300!. 
Applications and 70 copies of Testimonials to be sent oo pe 10 to 
the undersigned, from whom further particulars ae be o ned. 
T. F. RO BERTS,. Principal. 








BorouGH of CHELMSFORD. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, MUSEUM, AND SCIENCE AND ART SCHOOL. 
LIBRARIAN AND CURATOR—CARETAKERS. 

The CORPORATION of the BOROUGH of CHELMSFURD require 

a LIBRARIAN and CURATOR for their PUBLIC LIBRARY and 

MUSEUM, who must devote the whole of his time to the duties of his 


Office. 

Salary 150/. per annum, without Residence. 

The Corporation also require a MAN and his WIFE as CARETAKERS 
of the PUBLIC LIBRARY and MUSEUM, at a Salary of 35/1. per annum, 
with Fuel, Light, and Residence on the premises, in addition to any 
Salary to be received by them for acting as Caretakers of the Science 
and Art School. 

The persons 2 will be required to devote their whole time to 
the duties of their office 

in ’ own handwriting, stating age, previous 
occupation, and past t experience, accompanied by not more — Three 
Testimonials of recent date, and marked outside ‘“Linrartan AND 
Cvrator”’ or “Carerakers,” must reach me not later than THURSDAY, 
April 20, 1905. 

A statement of the duties and conditions of each office can be 
obtained on application at the Town Clerk’s Office, 16, London Road, 
Chelmsford. By order, 

THOS. DIXON, Town Clerk. 

Chelmsford, April 6, 1905. 


N ETROPOLITAN BOROUGH of FINSBURY. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES COMMITTEE. 


SUB-LIBRARIAN WANTED, to enter upon duty as soon as possible. 
Preference will be given to one versed in modern Library methods, 
with a practical knowledge of exact classification preamps ena or Dewey 
System) and Open Access experience. Salary, 104/. per annum 

The appointment is to be of a ge ong 6 nature for Six Months, but 
the Conimittee trust that it will then be made permanent.—Appli- 
ied by not more than Three recent Testimonials, to 
the undersigned at the Clerkenwell Public Library, 
Finsbury, London, E.C., not later than SATURDAY, April 29, 1905, 
endorsed on outside - "Application Ey ie ”" Canvassing is 
prohibited. A G." 

Acting Librarian and Clerk to the} Puviie Libraries Committee. 


A DVERTISER desires post as LITERARY 

ADVISER to PUBLISHING FIRM. University Classical 
Honours Man.—Address A. . 8, Box 962, Atheneum Press, 13, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

















Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


NOTICE.—FRIDAY NEXT being GOOD 
FRIDAY, the ATHENUM will be pub- 
lished on WEDNESDAY at Ten o’clock.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be at the Office 
not later than 10 o’clock on TUESDAY 
Morning. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUNKIRK, 
GENEVA, GOLFE-JUAN, HAVRE, HYERES, JUAN-LES-PINS, 
LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, MONACO, MONTB 
CARLO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS (Est, Nord, Lyon), PAU, ROUEN, 
SAINT RAPHAEL, TOULON, TOURS. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & 8ON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


ELFAST LIBRARY and SOCIETY for 
PROMOTING KNOWLED 
(LINEN HALL LIBRARY.) 

The GOVERNORS of the LIBRARY require the services of a 
LIBRARIAN at a Salary of 1501. per year, rising by yearly increases 
of 201. to 2101. 

All applications to be sent in on or before APRIL 20, 1905. 

Full particulars on dig tae to the Honorary Sycnerary, Linen 
Halil Library, Belfast 


#gDITOR WANTED for high-class WEEKLY. 
4 Practical knowledge of Mechanical Pastimes as well as Literary 
experience desirable. Whole or only part time.—Apply, with full 
particulars, to Box 1000, Athenwum Piess, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


SSISTANT EDITORSHIP WANTED, in 

LONDON or the PROVINCES by a UNIVERSITY MAN. Has 

had great experience as Editor and Leader Writer. Special knowledge 

of Far East.—Address Box 963, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, B.C. 


\HE PRESS.—WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT 
on DAILY or WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. Seven years’ Assistant 
Manager of The Standard. Author of numerous Published Works.— 
Address Joun B. Mansu, 8, Hernden Road, East Hill, Wandsworth, 8.W. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, with some Press 

Business Experience, seeks m ‘as SECRETARY, CON- 
FIDENTIAL CLERK, or POSITION of TRUST. Highly capable 
Correspondent, Book-keeper, &e. Very a credentials.—Address 
Box 3304, Judd’s, 5, Queen Victoria Street, E.C 


(F-ENTLEMAN, at liberty the end of April, late 

on Staff of Learned Society, London, desires to engage in 
PRIVATE SECRETARIAL WORK.— Address Box 998, Athenaeum 
Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 


RUSSIAN LADY STUDENT would like to 
EXCHANGE RUSSIAN LESSONS into ENGLISH with an 
ENGLISH LADY. —Address 41, Frederick Street, Gray's Inn Koad, W.C. 


)XPERIENCED INDEXER and TRANS- 
LATOR requires EXTRA WORK; also Typewriting at ls. 3d. 
a thousand.—Box 999, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


A CTOR-DRAMATIST, twenty years’ experience, 
Master of Construction and Stage Craft, Reports upon, Remedies 
Faults, gives Playwrights Practical Advice while Working, brings out 
latent Scenes and Situations, making Plays suitable for Representation. 
Novels Dramatised. Large connexion among Cosmopolitan Managers. 
—Care of Srricc Pepric, Literary Agents, 110, St. Martin’s Lane. 


(TRANSLATION, REVISION, RESEARCH, 

REVIEWING, INDEXING, and other LITERARY WORK, or 
Classics, French, German, Italian. 
Varied experience.— 








and at the 
































non-resident Secretaryship. 
Special Subjects, Mythology and Literature. 
iss Seczy, 58, Talbot Road, W. 





LitzB4 RY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. —— 
Testimonials.—A. B., Box 910, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.c. 


ADY PROOF READER, of some experience, 
4 wants SITUATION. In London preferred.—Apply, personally 
or by letter, J. E. F., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


OURNAL (LONDON WEEKLY) WANTED to 

BUY. Must be well established, influential, and remunerative, 

or ess of being made so.—Canran, Box 2897, Sell’s, 167, Fleet 
Street, 


\RAINING for PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
WORK and INDEXING.—Apply Miss pamseenmass (Nat. Sel. 
Tripos), 52a, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, 


TXFEN -WRITER.—CHANGE of ADDRESS.— 
Miss E. M. Ticar begs to say she has CHANGED HER ADDRESS 
to 64, MAITLAND PARK ROAD. Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
Betablished 1884. 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS., PLAYS, &c., pro moity 
and carefully TYPED. Black-and-White Illustrations. M 
terms —Miss Green, Elgin Lodge, Chadwell Heath. 
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['TPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

ye (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Mod 
Research, Revision, Translation. — Tus e— 

oe ll AcEncr, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, ENVE- 
LOPES, CIRCULARS, and all kinds, TYPED at home (Rem- 
paper. Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 





), 9d. per 1,000. 
7, Vernon Road, Clapham. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.— 
Authors’ MSS., Plays, Sermons, Reports, &c., 9d. per 1,000. 
Legal and General Copying Accuracy and Despatch guaranteed.— 
. aw Rosrnson, 8, Westover Road, Wandsworth Common, 
London, 8. 


YYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
. Circulars, &c., <iuplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established twelve years.—Sixes & Sixes, 229, Hammersmith Road, W. 
(Private Address: 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith. ) 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTIEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. References to well-known Writers.—M. Sivanr, Thirl- 
bank, Roxborough Road, Harrow. 


N SS. REVISED and TYPE-WRITTEN.—Com- 
petent knowledge of, and accurate work in, Latin, French, and 
Geiman.—Mvnison, St. Winifred’s No. 1, Ledger’s Road, Slough. 


UTHORS’ MSS. REVISED by experienced 

LITERARY MAN and carefully TYPE-WRITTEN. Literary, 

—-. and Commercial Translations.—M.A., 12, Craven Villas, South 
ing, W. 




















HE AUTHOR'S AGENCY. —Established 1879, 

The interests of Authors capabl M 

Pablishing arranged. MSS. placed wit Peblishere. . and Teeth. 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burones, 34, Paternoster Row. 


R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 

Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arranged. Balance 
Sheets ana Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. All Business 
earried out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.—28, 29, and 30, 
Paternoster Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution. 


WS WwsPares PROPERTIES 
BROUGHT, SOLD, VALUED, 
And supplied with every requisite. 
Write for ‘THE COMPLETE JOURNALIST.’ 
The Imperial News Agency, 2 and 4, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
America : 700-706, Fourteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Australia ; Holt’s Chambers, 121, Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S. W. 

















MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of mewenepee Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts,&c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.O. 


A THENAZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c.,is 
ed to SUBMIT ESTIMATES forall kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
ODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 











Catalogues, 
PICKERING & CHATTO’'S CATALOGUES, 


CATALOGUE of TRACTS and PAMPHLETS, 


chiefly Historical and Gyn age 238 PP 8vo, with Deseriptions 
and Selling Prices of 3,000 R — Pa 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

Dickens, Thack . Lever, Ainswerth; Books illus. 

trated by om and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &e. The 

largest and choicest Collection Offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 

logues issued and sent B iy free on application. Books Bought.— 
ALTER T. SPENCER, 27, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 








CATALOGUB of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
ced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. III. HIs- 

TORY. 1V. POETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS. 

GEOGRAPHY. VIL. MILITARY. Vill. FICTION. IX. GENERAL 


DULAU & CO. 37, Soho p Banane, London, W. 


ATALOGUE No. 42. —Drawings—Engravings— 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum—Lucas’s ints after C 
Engravings, Hogarth, Girtina—Etchings, Palmer, Whistler—Japanese 
Colour-Prints—Iliustrated Beoks—Works by Ruskin. Post free, Six- 
pence. Wa. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





Sales by Auction. 
Engravings and Drawings by the Old Masters. 
M=S88s. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will —— by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 17. at 1 o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS by the OLD MASTERS, including a 
Small oe baad in Italy between the years 17 60 and 1780, the 
‘operty of a CLERGY 
May be aeeet two days. Catalogues may be had. 





Engravings. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, April 18, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS from various Sources, neluding Mezzotint Portraits 
after the great Masters of the English Schools; Fancy Subjects in 
Stipple ; and Engravings in Colours by and after Bartolozzi, Morland, 
Wheatley, Angelica Kaufmann, and others 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues m may be had. 





‘HE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 140, containing a Special ig og ee Be RECENT 
DEVELOPMENT of ART BOOKS,’ by I . WILLIAMSON, 
Editor of the ” aes Edition of lryan’s uinenp of Painters and 
yg sane Specimen Copies gratis —Wiitims & Norcars, 
Book I maperters, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








H H. PEACH, Antiquarian Bookseller, 37, Bel- 
e voir Street, Leicester, issues CATALOGUES of MSS. and OLD 
ROOKS post free to Book Collectors. No. 10 contains Manuscripts, 
— Printing, Americana, Seventeenth-Ceniury Literature, &c. 





QCARCE BOOKS at LOWEST PRICES,—Our 

CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, No. 13. APRIL, 1905, is JUST 
ISSUED. It comprises a valuable Collection of scarce Books of 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries— wide range of Books on Travel 
—Manuscripts—Autograph Letters— Rook-plates (Ex-Libris)— valuable 
Engravings, The prices are merely nominal, to make room for 
New Purchases. CATALOGUES gratis and post free. yn write 
for one.—Tue ANTiqgvaRnian Rook Co., 123, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 





NOW READY, TO BE HAD POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
YATALOGUE 39.—CHINA, JAPAN, and the 


J age ion parent from the Sixteenth to the Fighteenth 
Century. 5: caves Rosentuat, Bookseller and Printseller, 
10, Kul wa, Munich, Bavaria. 








LEIGHTON’S 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of EARLY 
PRINTED and other INTRRESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 





d BINDINGS. 
Part VIII. SI—T, with pony Illustrations, price 2s JUST ISSUED. 
Parts I.—VII. containing ing Ae ith 1050 Ill i in Fa il 
price 17s. “the 7 Parts. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, e' Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 





W S &@ A ££ 2 BB e’*s 
e NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE OF REMAINDERS 
«Spring, 1905) 
IS NOW READY, and can be had on application. 
It contains many important BOOKS, offered ata GREAT REDUCTION 
IN PRICE by 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Wholesale and Export Bookseller, 265, High Holborn, London. 





N ISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.—Send for 

CATALOGUE (post free) of good SECOND-HAND WORKS, 
esteemed Editions of various Authors, some scarce, all in new extra 
leather bindings, full and half bound, at prices affixed.—W. Koor & 
Son, Book binders, 29-30, Eagle Street, Red Lyon Street, Holborn, W.C. 








Items on Africa—America— Quese An Zy— 
— Berkshire — Buckinghamshire — Gontethenhie — Gu War— 
Charles I. and I1.—Channel Islands—Cheshire—Commonwealth— 
Cornwall— Oliver Crom well—Cumberland—Derbyshire— Devonshire 
—Dorset eh nga Ry ene and Trade— Queen Elizabeth— 
£ssex— Fianders—France—George I. and ermany—Glouces- 
tershire — Hampshire — Herefordshire — Hertfordshire — Holland— 
Ireland—James I. and II1.—Jesuits—Jews—Kent—Lancashire—Law 
—Leicestershire—Lincolnshire—London— Middlesex — Monmonth- 
shire — Norfolk — Northamptonshire —N orthumberland—Notting- 

— Ox ‘opery — Popish Plot — Pretender (whe 
oe and Old) — Printing — ~ Prynne — Quak ers — Rt 








COLLECTION of over EIGHTY RUBBINGS 
f MONUMENTAL BRASSES FOR SALE. Some very fine.— 
Apply for particulars Crarxes Hitt, Hampton, Evesham, Worcs. 








Books and Manuscripts, including the Property of W. FRASER 
RAE, E:q., deceased, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
willSELL yond AUCTION, at ‘their House, No. Sh, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSD AY, April 27, and Two Following Days, 
atl o'clock Es co BOOKS and MANU: SCRIPTS. including the 
Property of FRASER RAE, E-q, deceased, comprising B. F. 
Stevens's Facsimiles of American Manuscripts, British Museum Pre- 
historic, Ethnographical and Christie Collection; other Preperties, 
containing Ackerman’s Oxford. Westminster Abbey, Foreign Military 
Gallery, and other Books with Coloured Plates—Publications of the 
Grolier Club—Frepch Illustrated Books—Works on Costume—Water- 
——— Drawings—Historical Works, Extra-Illustrated Books—I!lumi- 
ted Hore—An ors Collection of oe and Tracts, chiefly 
eines in the Se h and nturies— Piays—Early 
oetry—Goldsmith’ 8 anelior Ay Seooreed Village, First Editions 

and other Works of an interesting character. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Library of the late A. J. HIPKINS, Esq., F.S.A., the 
eminent Authority on Musical /nstruments; a Portion of 
the Library of the late MACKENZIE WALCOTT, E:q., 
the well-known Antiquary ; and other Properties. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION. at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on MONDAY, April 17, and following Day, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
precisely, VALUABLE BOOKS. including Grove’s History of Music, 
5 vols. — Rowlandson’s Poetical Magazine, 4 yols.—the Cambridge 
Shakespeare, 40 vols —Cervantes’ Don Quixote, 4 vols., Edition de 
Luxe-Cruikshank, Life of Napoleon, uncut—Curtis’s Botanical Maga- 
zine, complete to 1899— Edwards's Botanical Register, 33 vols.— 
Sowerby’s English Botany, 22 vols.— Loddiges’ Botanical Cabinet, 
17 vols.—Curtis’s Flora gg 6 vols. in 2—Boswell’s Dorando, 
1767 —a Musical MS. of the Seventeenth Cantury — Scott's Guy 
Mannering, First Edition—Sheraton’s Cabinet Maker, 1791-93, fine 
copy—Fanin, Naples Museum Cabinet Sec: et—Williamson’s Oriental 
Field Sports, Coloured Plates, 1807—Horatii Opera, 1483—Racinet, Le 
Costume Historique, Large Paper—the Studio — Kitton’s C harles 
Dickens by Pen and Pencil, 2 vols.—Lowe’s Ferns, 1856 — Nichols’s 
Literary ec ~dotes and Illustrations, 17 vols. — Viollet-le-Duc, Dic- 

Are e, 10 vols —Dicti ire du Mobilier Francais, 
6 vols. pipe Roll Society's Publications, a Set—the Ibis, 36 vols.— 
Geationan'’s Magazine, 192 vols. ae E poor de Piéces pour le 
Clavecin, 1720 — Ency Tenth Edition — ritton’s 
Architectural Antiquities, 5 vein Large ng —Nicolas’s History of 
the Orders of Knighthood, Plates in Gold and Colours — Grose’s 
Ant’ quities, 12 vols.—Bayley’s Tower of London, Large Paper—Shake- 
speare’s First Folio, the Oxford Keprint—Works on Music, Musicians, 
Bibliography, Folk- lore, &c.—First Editions of Modern Authors, &c. 




















Modern Publications and R inders—M iscellaneous Books in 
all Classes of Literature. 


MESSE. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 

TUESDAY, April 18, and Following Day, at 1 Selock. MODERN 
PUBLICATIONS and REMAINDERS, comprising several thousand 
volumes of Popular Standard Novels—500 Oscar Wilde’s Ballad of 
Reading Gaol— 50 Foster’s Oxford Men and their a 2 vols.—150 
Anderson's Law of Eaecution—Surplus Stock of Teubner’s Greek and 
Latin Classics, &c. —also MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS in all Classes of 
Literature. To be viewed s and Catalogues bad. 


Valuable Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115,Chancery Lane, W.C., EARLY 
in MAY, valuable BOOKS, comprising Issues from the Modern Presses, 
th Chaucer—beautiful Fine-Art Books—handsome 








RUNDEL CH ROMOS. 
La number in Stock ; rare ones. 
Send stamp for this Month’ 5 Printed List. 
SAINT JUDB’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 








Prince Rupert — e—S in— 
Spanish Armada—Staffordshire— ‘Suffolk— Surrey—Sweden— Wales 

—Warwickshire—Westmorland— William I1I.—Wiltshire— Worces- 
tershire—Yorkshire. Paper cover, post free, 1s. 


CATALOGUE of ENGLISH _LITERATURE, 
noted Ribliographically and First or 
Early Editions = the Writings of bag perry every eoatlen Author 
from Chaucer to R. L. Stevenson. 504 pp. 8v0, with Descriptions 
and I Selling Prices of nearly 4 000 Rare Books, half-cloth, post free, 
8s.6d. This Catalogue bende np pronounced on all sides to be the 
most on the subject ever issued. 


CATALOGUE of SPORTS, PASTIMES, ARTS, 
SCIENCES. 222 sR vo, with Descriptions and Bellin Prices of 
nearly 2,000 Old or Rare Books upon almost every Branch of Sport, 
Science, or Art, paper cover, post free, 1s. 


CATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
126 pp. 8vo, with Descriptions and Selling Prices of about 900 Old 
or Rare Kooks, including Works on Africa, America, Australasia— 
First Editions of Books Illustrated by Rando!ph Caldecott, George 
and Robert Cruikshank, Richard fla Harry Furniss, James 
Gilray, Ernest Griset, John Leech, 
Henry Alken, Thomas Rowlandson, on pumerous Rare Works 
with Coloured Plates—an interesting Collection of Old Curiosa, 
Erotica, — Old Romances, Chap Books, and Children’s Books 
Works relating to most of the Counties 
of England, Ireland. Scotland, and Wales—fine ay Manu- 
scripts, with Miniatures—a valuable Assemblage of Early Typo- 
/ Specimens, oe many Rare Editiones Principes and 
mples of the Early Printers. Paper cover, post free, 1 


CATALOGUE of NEW PURCHASES. ‘Books on 
ne C d Elaborate! 
Gite Teoled Ola Boot bindings and aa very beautiful | ameiest 
Illuminated Mai m= seenge og 578 pp. 8vo, containing Descriptions, 
with Selling Prices, of 4000 bag Books, Illustrated with 9 
Coloured and 198 Repr ipts and Old Bindings, 
cloth, post free, 6s. 
It has been found necessery to make ithe above charges for our 
Catalogues, to prevent an i ot from irresp 




















BIRAIT of GEORGE 1 MEREDITH, after the 
lebrated Painting by G. F. WATTS, R.A., Engraved by W. 
BISCOMBE GARDNER. Limited to 600 Artist’s Proofs at One Guinea 
ee. 4 Head: = =~ Ly 8)in.—Address W. Biscomsz Garpnzr, Hoathly, 





NCIENT and MODERN COINS,—Ccilectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & SON, gor 
for Specimen Copy (gratis) of their NUMISMATIC CIKC ULA 
finest Greek, Roman, and English Coins on View and for Male at 
Moderate Prices.— 5 & Son, Limited, Experts, Valuers, and Cata- 
ae 16, 17, and 1 Piccadilly, London, W. Established upwards of 
entury. 





N ARLBOROUGH. — TO BE SOLD, WITH 
POSSESSION.—AXHOLME, on the London and Bath Road, 

within a mile of en College, with fine Views of the 

magnificently Timbe lopes of Savernake Forest, a DETACHED 

FRE ERHOLD RESIDENCE. with 

Three good Reception Wgrraes Fors Domestie oo 

pore gy et py and o g bered Grounds, 
nearly Four Acres, d andi d we ot River Kennet.— 

Solicitors, Messrs. Morey oe oti 37, Norfolk Street, W.C. Particulars 

of Mr. Manx Jgans, Marlborough. 


4 BE LET for SOME MONTHS this Spring 

and Summer, 2 WELL-FURNISHED COTTAGE, pleasantly 
situated near Church and Post-oftice, and containing Three Sitting and 
Five: Bed Rooms, and good Offices.—Apply Fsrare Orrice, Bunhall, 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—WINTER APART. 
MENTS.—Comfortably Furnished prone and One Bed- 
room. Pleasantand central. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill 
Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


Six Kedrooms, Dressing Room, 

















— The cost of the Catalogue mile however, be ded d from 
first order of ll. 


PICKERING & CHATTO, Antiquarian Booksellers, 
66, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8. W. 








S renee modern, well-appointed HOUSE, 
ition in TUNBRIDGE WELLS, TO BE LET FURNISHED, 


Sp — MENTS. — Mrs. Kivner, Beausite, Boyne Park, Mount 





Library Sets of Standard Authors, in calf and morocco bindings— 
First Editions— Publications of the Learned Societies.— Books of Prints 
and Engravings. Catalogues are preparing. 





Natural History Specimens, 
TUESDAY, April 18, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
M®é..: J. C. ETEVENS will OFFER, at his 


King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., 
rare and aww Ray BIRDS’ EGGS— Entomological Specimens, Britisiy 
and Exotic— fine Cabinets— Books— Heads and Horns of Big Game—fine 
Lion and Tiger Skins—and many general Specimens. 

Catalogues and all particulars on application. 





Photographic oe Lenses, and all Kinds of Accessories, 
teld Glasses, §c. 


THURSDA By April 20, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at bis Rooms, 


King Covent Garden, London w.c., fine Lot 
of PHOTUGRAPHIC™ CAMERAS. LENSES, SHUTTERS. and alb 
kinds ot ACCESSORIES, by best Makers— ‘Prism and cther Field 
and Field ‘Telescepes—Scientific Instru- 
ments—Too!s—Fine 4jin ‘Theodolite by Steward, and other Surveying 
Instruments — ernie — and Apparatus—and a large 
quantity of valuable good 

On view day prior 
application. 


BESRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

gt gir Notice that they will hold the Following 

SALES "by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, April 17, and TUESDAY, 
April 18, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, and DRAWINGS by and after 
the Old Masters. 


On TUESDAY, April 18, a PORTION of the 
COLLECTION of CHINESE and JAPANESE OBJECTS of ART, com- 
rising Porcelain, Lacquer, Metal Work, Cloisonné Enamel, Persian, 
odian, and other ‘liles, Eastern Embroideries. &c.. formed by 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, deceased, late of Elm Hank, Barnes ; 
Porcelain, Decorative Objects, and Furn:ture. 


On SATURDAY, April 29, the Choice COLLEC- 
TION of MODFRN PICTURES and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of 
the English and Continental Schools of JOHN GABBITAS, Esq., 
removed from 28, Oakwood Court, Melbury Road, W., and Carlton. 
Lodge, Bournemouth. 





2 rl 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
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Ps _____— 
TH. ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. Ph.D. 
No. 78. APRIL, 1905. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
1. Articles. 
NOTES on GAIUS GRACCHUS. By W. Warde Fowler. Part I. 
BLAKE und the BATTLE of SANTA CRUZ. By Prof. Firth, LL.D. 
The NORTHERN QUESTION in 1717. ByJ.F.Chance. Part II. 
. Notes and Documents. 
The BURTON ABBEY SURVEYS. By J. Horace Round. 
The 8ST. ALBANS COUNCIL of 1213. By H. W. C. Davis. 
An OXFORDSHIKE WILL of 1280-1231. By the Rev. H. Salter. 


The MANUSCRIPTS and DATE of MARSIGLIO of PADUA’S 
*‘DEFENSOR PACIS’ By James Sullivan. 


The NAME of NAVARINO. By William Miller. 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY MAPS of IRELAND. By R. Dunlop. 


it) 


"3. Reviews of Books. 4. Notices of Periodical Publications. 


London : Longmans, Green & Co. 





YHE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. Price 2s, 
Contents.—APRIL. 
RESULTS of the NATIONAL ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION :— 
. GEOGRAPHICAL. With Portrait, 4 Plates. and Magnetic 
Chart. By Capt. Robert F. Scott, C.V.0. R.N. 
II. NOTES on the PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the ANTARCTIC. 
By T. Ferrar, M.A. F.G.8. With 3 Plates and Sketch 


-~ 


Map. 

III. ON the METEOROLOGY of the PART of the ANTARCTIC 
REGIONS where the “ DISCOVERY” WINTERED. By 
Lieut. C. W. Royds, R.N. 

. The DISTRIBUTION of ANTARCTIC SEALS and BIRDS. By 
Dr. E. A. Wilson. With 1 Plate. 

y. PRELIMINARY REPORT of the BIOLOGICAL COLLEC- 
TIONS of the “ DISCOVERY.” By T. V. Hodgson. 

OBSERVATIONS on the ANTARCTIC SEA-ICE. By Capt. W. 
Colbeck, R.N.R. With 2 Plates. 

The GREAT ZIMBABWE. and other ANCIENT RUINS in RHODESIA. 
By Richard N. Hall. With 4 Illustrations. 

EXPLORATION of WESTERN TIBET and RUDOK. By Capt. C. G. 

wiing. With 5 Plates and Map. 

PTOLEMY’S MAP of ASIA MINOR: Method of Construction. By 
the Rey. H.8.Cronin. With 2 Maps. 

REVIEWS :— 

EUROPE: British Trade. ASIA: Geography of India; The 
Exploration of Further India; Affsirs of Asia. AFRICA: 
African Races; The Masai; Azurara’s Chronicle; History of 
Madagascar. AUSTRALASIA and PACIFIC ISLANDS: Fiji 
Folk-iore. 

The MONTHLY RECORD. 

OBITUARY :—The Earl of Southesk. Stephen William Silver. Gabriel 
James Morrison. Prof. Eduard Richter. The Rey. 8S. L. Graham 
Sandberg. 

CORRESPONDENCE :—Protection from Snow-glare. By Major R. L. 

rt. 


1 


a4 


Kennion.—Botany of Grinnell Land. By H.C. Ha 
London : Edward Stanford. 12, 13, 14, Long Acre, W.C. 








PUBLISHED ON THE l5rn OF EACH MONTH. 
Price 1s. net (postage 3d.) 
THE BEST LITERARY AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


THs ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
APRIL. Vol. XCV. No. 570. 
Contents. 

STRANGER THAN FICTION. Lafcadio Hearn. 

THOREAU'S JOURNAL. IV. Henry D. Thoreau. 

The COST of WAR Charles J. Bullock. 

The ETERNAL LIFE Hugo Miinsterberg 

‘The COMING of the TIDE. A Novel. IV -VII. Margaret Sherwood. 

A BAY WINDOW in FLORIDA. Bradford Torrey. 

IN the DISTRICT ATTORNEY'S OFFICR. Charles C. Nott, Jr. 

The WHITE LLAMA AS8tory. Charles F. Lummis. 

HENRY JAMES WC. Brownell. 

The WARFARE of HUMANITY with UNREASON: Christian 
Thomasius I Andrew D. White. 

L RS of MARK Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

The RECOMPENSE. AStory Annie Hamilton Donnell. 

SIGNIFICANT BOOKS on POLITICS and ECONOMICS. Winthorp 
More Daniels 

LETTERS to LITERAKY STATESMEN. II. To Arthur James 
Ralfour. ‘ Alciphron ’’ 

The KIGHT and WRONG of the MONROE DOCTRINE. Charles F. 


ole. 
The CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB 
London : Gay & Bird, 22, Bedfo-d Street, W.C. 





( N the NORTHERN COAST of CYPRUS; 

Unsolved Problems in Electrical Engineering ; Society of Painters 
in Water Colours; Magazines and Reviews; Buildings of St. Louis 
Exhibition (Architectural Association); the Surveyors’ Institution 
Meeting ; Typical Structures of Concrete Steel (Student’s Column) ; 
and IlJustrations of Bristol Art Gallery and All Hallows Church, 
Lombard Street, E.C.; &c.—See the BUILDER of April 15 (4d., by pos' 
4}d.). Through any Newsagent or direct from the Publisher of the 
Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





NOW READY. 
HILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS of the 
ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
Series B, containing Papers of Biological Character. 
Vol. CXCVII., pp. 408, with 22 Plates, price 11. 13s. 6d. 
London : Harrison & Sons, 45, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 290 pp., 5s. 
I EN DS and ANGEL S. 


A STORY of the LIVING DEAD. 

‘Written throughout with spirit and with verve and literary skill, 
‘This thrilling narrative, once read, will never be forgotten, for no 
matter whether the scene is in Hades or Paradise, the interest is 
enthralling. 

“ The punishment ‘ fits the crime’ in quite a Gilbertian manner.” 

St. James's Gazette. 
A. H. Stockwell, 6, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


HE AGE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. A Sketch 
of the Period of European Revival, which claims among its 
representatives Goethe, Prudhon, Gainsborough, and Mozart. By 
CHARLES NEWTON SCOTT. New and Revised Edition. 
(Three-and-Sixpence. 
London: The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 








8vo, cloth, price 3s. net. 
"TRE FISH RIVER BUSH and its FAUNA, By 
W. G. BLACK, F.R.M.S8. Illustrated. 
Young J. Pentland, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. CONSTABLE'’S LIST. 


eee eee eee 


MISS CORELLIS GREAT BOOK WILL BE READY ON 
MONDAY NEXT, APRIL 17. 


ORDER IMMEDIATELY AT YOUR LIBRARY OR BOOKSELLERS TO 
AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. 


FREE OPINIONS. 


Y 


MARIE CORELLI. 


APRIL 17. Price 6s. 





The JAPANESE SPIRIT. By Okakura Yoshisaburo. With an 


Introduction by GEORGE MEREDITH. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Just published, 


PENTHESILEA. A Poem. By Lawrence Binyon, Author of 


‘The Death of Adam,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


A REGISTER of NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. By William 


PRIDEAUX COURTNEY. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 3ls. 6d. net. 


CATHERINE DE MEDICI and the FRENCH REFORMATION. 


By EDITH SICHKL, Author of ‘ Women and Men of the French Renaissance.’ ‘The Household of the Lafayettes,’ 
&e. Demy 8vo, with 12 Illustrations, 15s. net. 
“She has displayed in the pages before us the most excellent qualities of temper, industry, and perception, and in 
her treatment of an enigmatic and elusive figure she has neither ignored the complications of her material nor shrunk 
from solving its perplexities.”—Pall Mali Gazette, 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, Viscount of Dundee, 


1648-89. By C. SANFORD TERRY, M.A. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. éd, net. 
‘* Apart from the personal interest of the story, the book throws welcome light on one of the most dramatic epochs of 


Scottish history.”—Standard. 
The KING in EXILE (CHARLES II.). By Eva Scott, Author 
** Miss Scott’s work bears tokens of deep research and of judicious selection. It is well annotated and illustrated, and 


of ‘Rupert Prince Palatine.’ Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
has a long and carefully compiled index.”—Morning Post. 


The SUN and the SERPENT. A Contribution to the History 


of Serpent Worship. By Brigade-Surgeon C. F. OLDHAM. Demy 8vo, with 33 Full-Page Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘** Dr. Oldham speaks from a well-informed mind, and utters his views with such moderation and clearness that they 
commend themselves to serious consideration.” —Scotsman. 


A HISTORY of the ANCIENT WORLD. By George Stephen 


GOODSPEED, Pb.D., Professor of Ancient History in the University of Chicago. With Illustrations, Maps, and 
Plans. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘*A distinguishing feature of the work consists of the very judicious helps which the method adopted in it affords to 
the student.”—Glasgow Herald, 


JORN UHL. By Gustav Frenssen. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The most popular German novel of modern times. 

The author, who woke up to find himself famous and his small congregation of Lutheran peasants elbowed out of their 
tiny church every Sunday by literary pilgrims curious to see the Primitif who had so touched the sophisticated heart of 
modern Germany, is the son of a village carpenter, and was born within the sound of the North Sea, in the remote village 
of Barlt, in 1863. The novel has been translated by Mr. F. S. Delmer, of Berlin University. 


TALES of RYE TOWN. By Maud Stepney Rawson, Author of 


‘A Lady of the Regency,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The best book of short stories we have read for a year or two—one of the best we have ever read.”—Morning Post. 


JOHN FLETCHERS MADONNA. By Mrs. Comyns Carr, 


Author of ‘ Cottage Folks,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘‘Mrs. Comyns Carr has very cleverly worked out an original idea, contriving her picture in a perfect mosaic of 
picturesque detail...... The Baron strongly recommends it to those capable of enjoying a good novel when they get , 


A ROUGH REFORMER. By Ernest Glanville, Author of ‘The 


Kloof Bride.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Smartly written and witty, and full of character and grim satire.” —Daily Mail. 


MR. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S NEW BOOK. 


MONARCH, the BIG BEAR. By Ernest Thompson Seton. 


With many Drawings by the Author in Half-Tone and Line. 5s. net. 
‘‘A more charming and pathetic animal story was never written even by that sympathetic student of wild life, 
Thompson Seton.”—Datly Express. 
Please write for COMPLETE CATALOGUE and ANNOUNCEMENT LIST, and 
PROSPECTUSES of all NEW BOOKS. 


[Just published. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Liurrzp, 16, James Street, Haymarket, 8,W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S STANDARD WORKS. 


—_—™ 


AUSTIN, JOHN. 
LECTURES on JURISPRUDENCE. 
Edited by ROBERT CAMPBELL. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


STUDENT'S EDITION of AUSTIN'S | 
JURISPRUDENCE. By ROBERT CAMPBELL. | 


ANALYSIS of AUSTIN’S JURISPRU- | 
DENCE. By GORDON CAMPBELL. Crown &vo, 6s. | 


| 
BERENSON, BERNHARD. | 


The DRAWINGS of the FLORENTINE | 
PAINTERS. 


and 180 Facsimile Illustrations. 2 vols. folio, 


BISHOP, Mrs. (Isabella L. Bird). 
HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO. Illustra- | 


tions. Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 


A LADY'S LIFE in the ROCKY MOUN- | 
TAINS. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The GOLDEN CHERSONESE and the | 
WAY THITHER. Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 14s. | 


UNBEATEN TRACKS in JAPAN. Illus- | 


trations. Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


KOREA and her NEIGHBOURS. With | 


Maps and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. large crown 
8vo, 24s. Also in 1 vol. 5s. net. 


JOURNEYS in PERSIA and KURD- 
ISTAN. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. crown | 
8vo, 248. 


The YANG-TSE VALLEY and BEYOND. » 


With Map and Illustrations. 8vo, 21s, net. 


BORROW, GEORGE. 


(The only Authorized and Complete Edition.) 


The BIBLE in SPAIN. 2 vols. crown 


8vo, 12s. ; New Edition, in 1 vol. 6s.; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d, 


The GYPSIES of SPAIN. New Edition. 


Illustrated. 6s.; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 


LAVENGRO. New Edition. Illustrated. 


6s. ; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 


With a Copious Catalogue Raisonné, | 
21/, net. | 
| 
| 


ROMANY RYE. New Edition. Illus- 
trated. 6s.; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 
WILD WALES. New Edition. Illus- 


trated. 6s.; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 


BYRON, LORD, The WORKS of. 


A New Text, Collated with the Original MSS. and Revised 
Proofs, with many hitherto Unpublished Additions. With 
Bibliographies and full Indices. With Portraits and I!lus- 


trations. 13 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

POETRY. 7 vols. Edited by ERNEST H. 
COLERIDGE. 

LETTERS. 6 vols. Edited By ROWLAND E. 


PROTHERO, M.V.O. 
LIFE, LETTERS, and JOURNALS. By 


THOMAS MOORE. Portraits. Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


POETICAL WORKS. Popular Edition. 


Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CRIPPS, WILFRED. 
OLD ENGLISH PLATE. Eighth Edition. 


With 123 Illustrations and 2,600 Facsimile Plate Marks. 
8vo, 21s. net. 

*.* Tables of the Date-Letters and Marks sold sepa- 
rately, 5s. 


‘f OLD FRENCH PLATE. With Tables of | 
akers 
10s. 6d. 


CROWE and CAVALCASELLE. 
A HISTORY of PAINTING in Italy, 


Umbria, Florence, and Siena, from the 2nd to the 16th 
Century. A New Edition, with Editorial Notes by 
LANGTON DOUGLAS, with upwards of 200 Illustra- 
tions. Large demy 8vo. 6 vols. 1/. 1s. net each, 

Vol. I. EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 

Vo!. II. GIOTTO and the GIOTTESQUES. 


Marks, in addition to the Plate Marks. 8vo, | 








eee 


DARWIN, CHARLES. 


CROSS and SELF-FERTILIZATION in 
the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. *. 


DESCENT of MAN, and SELECTION 


in RELATION to SEX. Woodeuts. _Library Edition, 
2 vols. 15s.; Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 7s. 6d.; Popular 
Edition, 2s. "6d. net. 


DIFFERENT FORMS of FLOWERS on 
PLANTS of the SAME SPECIES. 7s. 6d. 


EXPRESSION of the EMOTIONS in 


MAN and ANIMALS. Illustrations. 12s.; 
Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


FORMATION of VEGETABLE MOULD | 


Illustra- | 


THROUGH the ACTION of WORMS. 


tions. 6s.; Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


_INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. Woodcuts. 
JOURNAL of aNATURALIST DURING | 


Illustrations. | 


a VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. 
Medium 8vo, 2ls.; Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. ; 
Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


Popular 


MOVEMENTS and HABITS of CLIMB- 


ING PLANTS. Woodcuts. 6s. 
ORIGIN of SPECIES by MEANS of 


NATURAL SELECTION. Library Edition. 2vols. | 
Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net ; and in paper 


12s.; 1 vol. 6s. ; 
cover, ls. net. 


VARIATION of ANIMALS and PLANTS | 


UNDER DOMESTICATION. Woodcuts. 2 vols- 


15s. ; Popular Edition, 2 vols. 5s. net. 


VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES by which 


ORCHIDS sre FERTILIZED by INSECTS. | 


Woodcuts. 7s. 6d.; Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLES 
DARWIN. 3 vols. 8vo, 3¢s.; 1 vol. Edition, 7s. 6d.; 
Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 

MORE LETTERS of CHARLES DAR- 


WIN. Edited by FR ANCIS DARWIN and A. C. 
SEWARD. Portraits. 2 vols. 32s. net. 


FERGUSSON, JAMES. 


| HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE in all 
COUNTRIES from the | EARLIEST TIMES. 


With 1,700 Illustrations. 5 vols. medium 8vo, 6/. 6s. 
Vols. I. and Il. ANCIENT and MEDLEVAL. 63s. 
Vol. III. INDIAN and EASTERN. 31s. 6d. 

Vols. IV. and V. MODERN. 31s. 6d. 


(Arrangements have been made with Booksellers ena- 
bling them to offer special terms for the above work 
complete.) 


GIBBON, EDWARD. 


HISTORY of the DECLINE and FALL 
of the ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, by 
MILMAN, GUIZOT, and Sir Wm. SMITH. Maps, 8 vols. 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

(Arrangements have been made with Booksellers ena- 
bling them to offer special terms for the above work 
complete.) 


GOLDSMITH, OLIVER. 


The WORKS of. Edited, with Notes, by | 


PETER CUNNINGHAM. Vignettes. 
each. 

(Arrangements have been made with Booksellers ena- 
bling them to offer special terms for the above work 
complete.) 


GROTE, GEORGE. 
HISTORY of GREECE. Portrait, Map, 


and Plans. 10 vols. Crown 8vo, 5s. each. (The Volumes 
may be had separately.) 


| HALLAM, HENRY. 


4 vols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLAND. 
Cabinet Edition, ¢ 


8vo, 
| crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
| 


Library Edition, 3 vols. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 12s. ; 


30s, 


HISTORY of EUROPE DURING the 
MIDRE E AGES. Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
; Student’s Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. éd. 


LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE 
DURING the XV. XVI., and XVII. CEN- 
TURIES. Library Edition, : 3 vols. 8vo, 36s.; Cabinet 
Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 








Popular | 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of | 


Student’s Edition, | 


—_—ewn—err 


KUGLER’S HANDBOOK OF 
PAINTING. 
The ITALIAN SCHOOLS of PAINTING. 


Sixth Edition, Revised. With nearly 250 Illustrations, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 308. 


The GERMAN, FLEMISH, and DUTCH 
' $§CHOOLS. Third Edition, Revised. With 60 Illus- 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
MAINE, SIR HENRY S&S. 
ANCIENT LAW. Cheap Edition. Demy 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the EAST 
and WEST. Demy 8vo, 9s. 
LECTURE on the EARLY HISTORY 
of INSTITUTIONS. Demy 8vo, 9s. 
DISSERTATIONS on EARLY LAW and 
CUSTOM. Demy 8vo, 9s. 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT. Demy 
| 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


MILMAN, DEAN. 
HISTORY of the JEWS. 
8vo, 4s. each. 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


8vo, 4s. each. 
; LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 
Vo, 4s. eac! 


aaaeiiciie have been made with Booksellers 
enabling them to offer special terms for Complete Sets 
of the above works.) 


| MOTLEY, JOHN LOTHROP. 
| The UNITED NETHERLANDS. Por- 


Also Library Edition. 


trations. 


3 vols. post 


3 vols. post 
9 vols. post 


traits. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
4 vols. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 
LIFE and DEATH of JOHN of BARNE- 
VELD. Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Also Library Edition. 2 vols. demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net each. 
The RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


With Illustrations. Library Edition. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net each. 


POPE, ALEXANDER. 


LIFE and WORKS of. With Introduc- 
tions and Notes by J. W. CROKER, Rev. W. ELWIN, 
and W. J. COURTILOPE. 10 vols. with Portraits, demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 

(Arrangements have been made with Booksellers ena- 
bling them to offer special terms for the above work 
complete.) 


| SMILES, SAMUEL. 

SELF-HELP. 3s. 6d.| THRIFT. 3s. 6d. 
CHARACTER. 3s.6d.| DUTY. 3s. 6d. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 3s. 6d. 
LIFE and LABOUR. 3s. 6d. 

| ay, MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 


” The LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST, 
THOS. EDWARD. 3s. 6d. 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer. 3s. 6d. 
JASMIN, Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 


‘JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. The great 


Artistic Potter. 3s. 6d. 


BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 2s. 6d. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Portraits 


and Illustrations. 5 vols. crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. each. Also 
a Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, with extra Illustra- 
tions, 3s. 6d. each. 

BRINDLEY, VERMUYDEN, MYDDLETON, PERRY 

SMEATON and RENNIE. 

METCALFE and TELFORD. 

BOULTON and WATT. 

GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist. 


Illustrations. 12s. 


The HUGUENOTS. Their Settlements, 


Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. 7s. 6d. 





9s. 





| 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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C. GRIFFIN & CO’S NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


oer orseaeeas ea 





JUST OUT, in medium 8yo, handsome cloth. With over 100 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORK. 


Being Notes on the Practical Aspect and the Principles of Design; together with an Account 
of the Present Methods and Tools of Manufacture. 
By A. W. FARNSWORTH, A.M.I.Mech.F, 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
LIST OF CHAPTERS. 
PART I. PRACTICAL DESIGNING, l PART II. PRACTICAL SHOP WORK. 
I. IDEAL DESIGNING. xt 


° XII. OFFICE ROUTINE. 
II. THE GOVERNING FACTOR—ECONOMY. 


XIII. THE TEMPLATE SHOP. 
Ill. THE DUTY OF THE DESIGNER. XIV. THE GIRDER SHOP—I. 


| 
IV. TESTS and ANALYSES. XV. * Il. 
V. THE SPECIFICATION. XVI. mn III. 
VI. THE DRAWINGS—(a) RIVETS. | XVII. ¥ IV. 
VII. ” (4) MATERIAL SIZES. | XVIII. THE SMITHY. 
VIII. * (c) FINISH. XIX. FINISHING AND DESPATCHING—MISCEL- 
IX. INSPECTION—I. | LANEOUS. 
x | XX. GENERAL EQUIPMENT. 


XI. ESTIMATING. INDEX. 
“* One of the most important and satisfactory technical works we have seen for a long time.”—Jronmonger, 











PUBLISHED TO-DAY, in large crown 8vo, handsome cloth, with over 200 Illustrations, 6s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the DESIGN of BEAMS, GIRDERS, 


and COLUMNS, in Machines and Structures, with Examples in Graphic Statics. By WILLIAM H. ATHERTON, 
M.Sc. M.I.Mech.E., &c. 

Contents :—Introductory—Applied Forces and Reactions—The Equilibrium of a Beam—Stress, Strain, and Elasticity— 
Strength of Rectangular Beams—Applications—Strength of non-Rectangular Beams—Shearing Action in Beams— 
Diagrams of Shearing Force and Bending Moment—Strength of Rolled Joints—Moment of Inertia—Numerical Applica- 
tions—Experiments on Beams—The Deflection of Beams—Some Types of Girders—Braced Girders, Stress Diagrams—The 
Strength of Columns—INDEx. 





READY NEXT WEEK, SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, with important Appendix. 
In handsome cloth, very fully illustrated, 25s. net. 


The METALLURGY of STEEL. By F. W. Harbord, Assoc.R.S.M. 


F.1.C., Consulting Metallurgist and Analytical Chemist to the Indian Government, Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper's fin. With 37 Plates, 280 Illustrations in the Text, and nearly 100 Micro-Sections of Steel, and 
a Section on the MECHANICAL TREATMENT of STEEL, by J. W. HALL, A.M. Inst.C.E. 

Abridged Contents :—The Plant, Machinery, Methods and Chemistry of the Bessemer and of the Open Hearth Processes 
(Acid and Basic)—The Mechanical Treatment of Steel, comprising Mill Practice, Plant, and Machinery—The Influence of 
Metalloids, Heat Treatment, Special Steels, Micro-structure, Testing, and Specifications. 

‘* We cannot conclude without earnestly recommending all who may be interested as makers or users of steel, which 
practically means the whole of the engineering profession, to make themselves acquainted with it as speedily as possible, 
and this may be the more easily done as the published price, considering the size of the book, is extremely moderate.” 
ingineer on the last Edition. 





AT PRESS, SECOND EDITION, Revised and greatly Enlarged. With many additional Plates. 


The PRINCIPLES and CONSTRUCTION of PUMPING 


MACHINERY (Steam and Water Pressure). With Practical Illustrations of ENGINES and PUMPS applied to 
MINING, TOWN WATER SUPPLY, DRAINAGE of LANDS, &c., also Economy and Efficiency Trials of Pumping 
Machinery. By HENRY DAVEY, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Member of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, F.G.S., &c. 








JUST OUT, SECOND EDITION, Revised, Enlarged, Rewritten throughout. In large 8vo, very fully illustrated, 15s. net. 


CALCAREOUS CEMENTS: their Nature, Manufacture, and 


Uses. With some Observations upon Cement Testing. By GILBERT R. REDGRAVE, A.1.C.E., and CHARLES 
SPACKMAN, F.C.S. 

Contents :—Introduction—The Burning of Lime—Retrospective and Historical Review of the Cement Industry—The 
Early Days of Portland Cement—The Composition of Portland Cement— The ‘Chemical Analysis of Cement, Raw 
Materials, Portland Cement, and Lime—Analysis of Raw Materials and Portland Cement, Calculation of Proportions, 
Rapid Methods of making Determinations, and Specific Gravity.—Preparation of the Mixture of Raw Materials by the 
Wet Method—The Dry Process: Treatment of the Raw Materials by Dry Methods—Crushing, Grinding, and Auxiliary 
Machinery—Calcination of the Cement Mixture—Revolving or Rotary Kilns—Grinding, Storing, and Packing the Cement 
—Dust Collecting Contrivances—The Composition of Mortar and Concrete—Cement Testing—Accelerated Tests for Con- 
stancy of Volume—Employment of Siags for Cement Making—Scott’s Cement, Selenitic Cement, Cements produced from 
Sewage Sludge and the Refuse from Alkali Works, Sidero Cement—The Plaster Cements—Specifications for Portland 
Cement—Appendices A, B, C, D, E, F—INpEx. 





READY SHORTLY, THIRD EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. Fully illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


PROPERTIES of MATTER (being Vol. I. of ‘A Text-Book of 


Physics’). By J. H. POYNTING, Sc.D. F.R.S., Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of Physics, 
Birmingham University ; and J. J. THOMSON, M.A. F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of 
Experimental Physics in the University of Cambridge. 

Contents :—Gravitation—The Acceleration of Gravity—Elasticity—Stresses and Strains—Torsion— Bending of Rods— 
Spiral Springs—Collision—Compressibility of Liquids—Pressures and Volumes of Gases—Thermal Effects Accompanying 
Strain—Capillarity —Surface Tension—Laplace’s Theory of Capillarit y—Diffusion of Liquids—Diffusion of Gases—Viscosity 
of Liquids—INDEx. 





READY SHORTLY, SECOND EDITION, thoroughly Revised. Illustrated, 16s. 


The CHEMISTRY of MANUFACTURING PROCESSES. By 


BERTRAM BLOUNT, F.I.C. F.C.S. Assoc.Inst.C.E.; and A. G. BLOXAM, F.I.C. F.C.S. 

General Contents :—Sulphurie Acid Manufacture—Alkali, &c.—Destructive Distillation—Artificial Manure—Petroleum 
—Lime and Cement—Clay and Glass—Sugar and Starch—Brewing and _Distilling—Oils, Resins, and Varnishes—Soap and 
Candles—Textiles and Bleaching—Colouring Matters, Dyeing, and Printing— Paper and Pasteboard—Pigments and 
Paints—Leather, Glue, and Size—Explosives and Matches—Minor Manufactures. 


DLPAATPEP B  —  E* 


| JUST OUT, in large crown 8vo, handsome cloth, with 
numerous Illustrations, including a Portrait of the late 
Sir Clement Le Neve Foster, in Foxdale Mine, 6s. net. 


The INVESTIGATION of MINE AIR. 
Being Translations by Sir CLEMENT LE NEVE 
FOSTER, D.Sc. F.R.S., of Important Papers by Dr. 
OTTO BRUNCK, Professor in the Royal Saxon Minin 
College, Friburg, and LEON PCUSSIGUE, Manager o 
Ronchamp Collieries, France. To which is added an 
Original Monograph by JOHN SCOTT HALDANE, 
M.D. F.R.S., Fellow of New College, and Lecturer in 
Physiology and Mining Hygiene, Oxford University. 

Contents :—Part 1. By Prof. BRUNCK. Introduction— 

The Constituents of Mine Air—Taking the Samples—De- 

termination of the most Important Constituents—Arrarnge- 

ment of the Laboratory—Part II. By LEON POUSSIGUE. 

Superintendence of the Ventilation of Ronchamp Collieries 

—Analysis of the Mine Air—Part III. By Dr. HALDANE. 

Methods of Analysis —The Interpretation of Mine Air 

Analyses—APPENDIX. The Effects of Carbonic Oxide in 

connexion with the Snaefell Mine Disaster in 1897 (Com- 

iled from Sir C. LE NEVE FOSTER’S Report to the Home 

ecretary )—INDEX. 

** Concise, clear, authoritative, and carefully illustrated.” 
Scotsman, 


SHORTLY, SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 
Fully illustrated. 


ELECTRICAL PRACTICE in COL- 
LIERIES. By DANIEL BURNS, M.E. M.Inst.M.E. 

Units of Measurement, Conductors, &c.—The Theory of 
the Dynamo—The Dynamo, Details of Construction and 
Working — Motors — Lighting Installations in Collieries— 
Pumping by Electricity—Electrical Haulage— Coal Cutting 
—Miscellaneous Applications of Electricity in Mines— 
INDEX. 

‘*A4 clear and concise introduction to electrical practice in 
collieries.” —Mining Journal on last Edition. 








JUST OUT, in large crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 
fully illustrated, 5s. net. 
OIL FUEL: its Supply, Composition, 


and ey eer meee By SYDNEY H. NORTH, late Editor 
of the Petroleum Review. 





AT PRESS. 





Large crown 8vo, handsome cloth, fully illustrated. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT. By Wm. 


NICHOLSON, Chief Smoke Inspector to the Sheffield 
Corporation. 

Contents :—Introduction—General Legislation against the 
Smoke Nuisance—Local Legislation against the Smoke 
Nuisance — Smoke Abatement—Smoke from Boilers, 
Furnaces, and Kilns—Private Dwelling-House Smoke— 
Chimneys and their Construction—Smoke Prevention and 
Fuel Savers—Waste Gas from Metallurgical Furnaces— 
Summary and Conclusions—INDEX, 





JUST OUT, FOURTH EDITION. 
Thoroughly Revised and greatly Enlarged, 10s. 6d. 


VALVES and VALVE-GEARING. A 
Practical Text-Book for the Use of Engineers, Draughts- 
men, and Students. By CHARLES HURST, Practical 
Draughtsman. 

Part I. STEAM ENGINE VALVES. 

Part II. GAS ENGINE VALVES and GEARS. 

Part III. AIR COMPRESSOR VALVES and GEARING. 

Part IV. PUMP VALVES. 





EIGHTH EDITION, thoroughly Revised, Pocket Size, 
leather, 8s. 6d. 


A POCKET-BOOK of MARINE 
ENGINEERING RULES and TABLES. For the Use 
of Marine Engineers, Naval Architects, Designers, 
Draughtsmen, Superintendents, and others. By A. E. 
SEATON, M.1.C.KE. M.I.Mech.E. M.I.N.A., and H. M. 
ROUNTHWAITE, M.1.Mech.E. M.I.N.A. 


‘* ADMIRABLY FULFILS its purpose.”—Marine Engineer. 
FOURTH EDITION, in handsome cloth, very fully 
illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


VOLUME II. of 


A TEXT-BOOK of APPLIED 
MECHANICS and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Specially Arranged for the Use of Enginecring Students 
Qualifying for the Institution of Civil Engineers, the 
Diplomas and Degrees of Technical Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Advanced Science Certificates of British and 
Colonial Boards of Education, and Honour Certificates 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute, in Mecha- 
nical Engineering. By ANDREW JAMIESON, M.Inst. 
C.E., &e. 











READY SHORTLY, AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK.—In one large 8vo Volume, handsome cloth. 


THE SYNTHETIC DYE 


STUFFS, 


AND THE INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS FROM WHICH THEY ARE DERIVED. 
By JOHN CANNELL CAIN, D.Sc., and JOCELYN FIELD THORPE, Ph.D. 


IN THREE PARTS. 
Part I. A THEORETICAL DESCRIPTION of the INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS and DYESTUFFS. 


Part II. METHODS for PREPARING the more IMPORTANT INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS and DYESTUFFS, on the LABORATORY SCALE. 
Part III. The ANALYSIS and IDENTIFICATION of INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS and DYESTUFFS, together with METHODS for DETECTING DYESTUFFS on the FIBRE. 








London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Limirep, Exeter Street, Strand. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY 
REMAINS OF 


J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


Edited by his WIFE. In 2 vols. illustrated, extra crown 
8vo, 17s. net. 





VOL. V. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF 
MADAME D’ARBLAY 


(1778-1840). As Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE 
BARRETT. With Preface and Notes by AUSTIN 
DOBSON. With Photogravure Portraits and other 
Sketches. In6 vols. Vol. I., 1778 to June, 1781. Vol. II., 
1781-86. Vol. III., August, 1786, to June, 1788. Vol. IV., 
July, 1788, to July, 1791. Vol. V., July, 1791, to April, 1802. 
8vo, 10s. 6d, net each. 





VOL. III. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. In 5 vols. Vol. III. FROM the 
DEATH of LORD PALMERSTON in 1865 to 1876. 8vo, 
8s, 6d. net. 

Previously Published. 


Vols. I.and II. 8s. 6d. net each. 





19095 ISSUE NOW READY. 
THE 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the Year 1905. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SHAKESPEAREAN 
TRAGEDY: 


Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, and Macbeth. By 
Prof. A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D. Litt.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 





MACMILLAN’S GUIDE TO 


ITALY AND SICILY. 


With 19 Maps and 36 Plans. Fifth Edition. 10s. net. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


By J. B. FIRTH. With Illustrations by NELLY ERICH- 
SEN. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


AN ANGLER'’S HOURS. 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM, Angling Editor of the Field. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Sheringham has a 
fluent and picturesque style, which is a delightful gift, but 
he has behind it also that store of knowledge of w ich the 
absence cannot be cloaked by the most skilful affectation.” 


PRINCIPLES & METHODS 
‘OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A. F.S.S., Fellow of the Royal Econo- 
mic Society. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 


THE LOGIC OF HUMAN 
CHARACTER. 











}. A = CHARLES J. WHITBY, B.A. M.D.Cantab. Crown 
VO, 38. 


. 6d, net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LimitTEep, London. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


— 


SECOND IMPRESSION NEARLY READY. 


LHASA. 


By PERCEVAL LANDON, 
Special Correspondent of the 
Times. With an Introduction by 


Col. Sir FRANCIS YOUNG- 
HUSBAND, K.C.I.E. In 2 vols. 
royal Svo, beautifully illustrated, 
2l. 2s. net. 

An Illustrated Prospectus, with Extracts 
from Reviews, sent free on application. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


READY NEXT WEEK in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 5s. 


THE RUSSIAN NAVY IN 
THE PRESENT WAR. 


By Capt, N. KLADO, 
Of the Imperial Russian Navy. 


NEW NOVEL BY MADAME ALBANESI. 
READY NEXT WEEK, in 1 vol. 6s. 


MARIAN SAX. 


By Madame ALBANESI, 
Author of ‘ Capricious Caroline,’ ‘ Susannah and One 
Elder,’ &c. 











In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A GENDARME OF THE KING. 


Being the Experiences of the Laird of 
Lindourie with the Great Frederick 
in the Seven Years’ War. 
By PHILIP L. STEVENSON. 


“Narrated with plenty of movement and with a graphic 

picture of Frederick himself.” — Times. 
**Major Stevenson has managed to conjure up the real 
spirit of life in Frederick’s Courts and camps 
Palt "Mall Gazette. 





NOW IN GREAT DEMAND. 
In 1 vol. medium 8vo, with over 250 Illustrations, 18s. net. 


ANTARCTICA. 


Two Years amongst the Ice of the South Pole, 
By Dr. OTTO NORDENSKJOLD. 


“The author has as good a story to tell as any polar 
explorer since Nansen, and he has told it with spirit and 
enthusiasm.”— Times. 


MR. DOWNEY’S BOOK IS THE SUCCESS OF THE 
SEASON. 





In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, with 16 Portrait Sketches, 6s. net. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


A Book of Anecdote. 
By EDMUND DOWNEY, 
Author of ‘ Through Green Glasses.’ 


“ The anecdotes are all fresh goods, and in the humour of 
them there is an unmistakable taste of reality which adds 
immensely to the flavour.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

“*Mr. Downey bas an ample collection of good stories, and 
knows how to tell them well.”— World, 


A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST ON CHILD LIFE 
AND LABOUR IN OUR BIG CITIES. 


The CHILD SLAVES of BRITAIN. 


By ROBERT SHERRARD, Author of ‘The White 
Slaves of England,’ &c. In 1 vol. 6s. 


NEW SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 


In medium 8vo, illustrated covers. 


HER OWN PEOPLE. By B. M. 


CROKER. 


The MAN from DOWNING 


STREET. By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 











London: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
182, High Holborn, W. ¢. 





T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE 
PROGRESS OF HELLENISM 
IN ALEXANDER'S EMPIRE. 


By JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY, 
D.D. Mus.Doc.Dublin, Hon. D.C.L.Oxon, sometime 
Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of Dublin. 5s. net, 





ROBERT ADAM, 
Artist and Architect; his Works and his 
System. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, 
Author of ‘ The Westminster Cathedral: a 
Criticism,’ &c. 

Illustrated from Photographs. 10s, 6d. net. 


This is the outcome of many years’ study, and 
Mr. Fitzgerald writes with enthusiastic admiration 
for Adam's character and genius. 


WHAT I HAVE SEEN 
WHILE FISHING, 
AND HOW I HAVE CAUGHT MY FISH. 
By PHILIP GEEN, 


for Twenty-seven Years President of the London 
Anglers’ Association. 


With 73 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


LAVOCAT PATELIN. 


The Famous Farce of the Fifteenth Century. 
Translated from the French 
By SAMUEL F. G. WHITAKER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘*Reads smoothly and preserves the fire of the 
piece.”— Manchester Guardian. 











NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS. 
ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE in 


the MIDDLE AGES. By J. J. JUSSERAND. 
Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


The HISTORY of FLORENCE (for 
the First Two Centuries). By Prof. PASQUALE 
VILLARI. Illustrated. Large crown §8vo, 
cloth, 28. 6d. net. 





MAXIM GORKY’S STORIES. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. net each. 
THREE of THEM. 
The OUTCASTS. 
The MAN WHO WAS AFRAID. 


SIXPENNY EDITION. 
The HUNGRY FORTIES: Life under 


the Bread Tax. With an Introduction by 
Mrs. COBDEN UNWIN. Paper covers, 6d, 





NEW 6s. NOVELS 


LUCIE andI. By Henriette Corkran, 
Author of ‘Celebrities and I’ and ‘ Oddities 
and I.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A PAGAN’S LOVE. By Constance 
CLYDE. 6s. -- 
A New Volume in ‘‘ The First Novel Library.” 





T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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LITERATURE 
Reminiscences of a Radical Parson. By Rev. 
W. Tuckwell. With Portrait. (Cassell 
& Co.) 


Tuts volume is, for the most part, written 
in graver mood than the ‘ Reminiscences of 
Oxford,’ which Mr. Tuckwell issued in 
1900, but it is none the less pleasant 
reading on that account. The silhouettes 
and dainty sketches here given of Glad- 
stone, Harcourt, and scores of other poli- 
ticians still alive or lately passed away have 
the same flavour of graceful scholarship, 
the same shrewd wit, and the same 
sympathetic and discriminating humour, 
which sparkled in the gossip of the genial 
writer about the dons and undergraduates 
—Pusey, Routh, Jowett, Newman, Mark 
Pattison, and many others—of whom he 
saw most before he settled down to a 
quarter of a century’s quiet work as a 
schoolmaster. In 1878 he exchanged that 
for other work which, had he so chosen, 
might have been as quiet, in an out-of-the- 
way Warwickshire rectory. The earlier 
volume, however, contains nothing so serious 
as the chapters in which Mr. Tuckwell 
propounds the views on his country’s poli- 
tical and social requirements in the present 
day which forced him into action as a 
‘‘ Radical parson.” 

In his opening chapter he tells ‘“‘ how he 
became a Radical,” as a consequence of his 
zeal in providing for his rustic neighbours 
not only serviceable Sunday sermons on 
practical questions, but also wholesome 
entertainment and instruction in weekday 
leisure. With classes and magic-lantern 
lectures on the botany and geology of the 
district, history, and so forth, he instituted 
fortnightly concerts and monthly dances, at 
which ‘‘savoury refreshments were dis- 
pensed at one penny per article,” but no 





tobacco or alcohol, and at the conclusion of 
which the common opinion coincided with 
one honest yokel’s remark, ‘Tell ’ee, 
Passon, this be better foon than getting 
toight.” For a long while, Mr. Tuckwell 
tells his readers, ‘‘I had felt painfully the 
contrast between my own comfortable 
rectory and the squalid pigsties in which 
many of our people lived,” without con- 
sidering it a duty to do more than lighten 
the superficial conditions of their lot. But 
in 1883 Henry George’s ‘ Progress and 
Poverty’ and other books published at about 
the same time “acted with compelling and 
defining force.’ Accustomed for many 
years to interest his audiences by lectures 
and sermons of an unusual sort, but hitherto 
taking no part in local politics, Mr. Tuckwell 
in his first address at an election meeting in 
February, 1884, unexpectedly started on a 
fresh line for the next decade. ‘‘‘ Unaccount- 
able straightfor’rard and unaccountable true’ 
was, I learned, the Boootian comment on 
my speech,’’ and it proved to be the germ of 
a thousand others delivered in every part of 
England. 

This is not the place for discussing Mr. 
Tuckwell’s political opinions, his qualified 
support of Gladstone’s Home Rule policy 
and other questions taken up by the party 
that had in him such a vigorous spokesman. 
But, as regards the Land Nationalization 
scheme which he always considered of 


supreme value, it may be pointed out that, in | 


assuming for it more originality than it really 
possesses, he also assumes that, could it be 
put into practice, it would have results of a 
nature and efficacy with which it appears 
unreasonable to credit it. The essential 
part of the scheme now generally asso- 
ciated with George’s name had been the 
dream of all sorts of land-law reformers 
long before his time, but neither by him 
nor by any of his disciples has an effec- 
tive plan been yet devised for attaining the 
ideal. ‘‘I would have it ordained,” says 
Mr. Tuckwell, with charming simplicity, 


“that on a given day—say next New Year’s 
Day—all the land in Great Britain should cease 
to be the property of its present owners, and 
should revert to the community. That its fair 
rental should be ascertained, and that the State 
—or, preferably, the local governing bodies— 
should pay this rent to the owners, or, where 
the land is encumbered, to the mortgagees in 
equitable proportions, during forty years tocome, 
recovering it from the actual tenants. That at 
the end of forty years all such payments should 
cease ; and the State should be absolute owner, 
using all rents paid to it for public purposes. 
It would probably be municipalised—managed, 
that is, either by existing local boards, or by 
specially constructed district land courts, whose 
primary aim would be to multiply everywhere 
small tenancies, advancing money on easy terms 
for the erection of cottages upon each holding, 
breaking up desolate and unproductive lands. 
In a few years the whole of England might be 
converted into such holdings, nowhere of more 
than fifty acres in extent, enormously produc- 
tive, easily transferred, managed by the local 
courts, protected from sub-letting, sub-division, 
mortgage ; with tenancy absolutely secure so 
long as rents were paid and rules observed. As 
the forty years expired, all this vast rental, 
held by the State in perpetuity, and no longer 
charged with payment to the ancient owners, 
would be employed to extinguish taxation and 
to reduce the National Debt.” 


We are not told by what equitable and 





omniscient machinery the “fair rental” is 
to be ascertained; how the State or the 
municipality, with all the ‘specially con- 
structed” machinery that can be devised, 
will be competent to carry out the multipli- 
cation everywhere of small tenancies, the 
breaking up and fertilization of unpro- 
ductive lands, the money - lending, the 
superintendence of cottage- building, and 
all the rest of it, in order that at the end of 
forty years a landholding millennium may 
be in full and complete working order. It 
is much to be feared that, as matters are 
managed in this country and in these days, 
the State or municipality would have to 
pay far more than the capital value of the 
land for its compulsory purchase, that there 
would be stupendous waste and blundering 
during the forty years’ passage through 
the intermediate wilderness, and that in the 
end, instead of the abolition of the National 
Debt, we should find we had bought a 
white elephant. 

Mr. Tuckwell gives, in successive chap- 
ters, a pathetic account of ‘ English Misery 
—its Depths as I had Seen Them,’ and ‘Its 
Causes as I Divined Them,’ and that which 
follows, on ‘Its Remedies as I Presaged 
Them,’ is interesting, while in another, 
perhaps the most important in the book, he 
details the history of a notable experiment 
carried on by himself in encouraging allot- 
ments. He divided up 200 acres of glebe- 
land attached to his Warwickshire rectory 
into plots—five being of twenty-five acres 
apiece, which were farmed out to the village 
butcher and others, who assisted their 
humbler comrades with a team and plough 
and other conveniences; and the rest being 
holdings of from a third of an acre to two 
acres apiece, which were taken up by men 
employed in some cement works near by, 
who in their evenings, with help from their 
wives in the daytime, turned them to 
excellent use. The average labourers’ wage 
in the district was 14s. a week: the estimated 
minimum cost of maintaining a family of 
six in decency was 21s. Growing their own 
wheat and vegetables, keeping pigs, and 
obtaining other produce from their allot- 
ments, Mr. Tuckwell’s tenants, paying him 
a fair rent, were able to raise themselves 
from a condition of what was virtually 
pauperism to one of, for them, affluence, 
and there was jubilation in the village for 
nine years, until, in 1893, the rector gave 
up his living. His bishop had refused 
to co-operate in such an arrangement of 
leases as would have secured to the allot- 
ment-holders permanence of tenure, but the 
college authorities who owned the living, 
and who approved the experiment, had 
promised that, in the event of a change of 
rectors, they would see that the incoming 
rector was a man likely to carry on the good 
work. The promise, however, was for- 
gotten. The new-comer gave the tenants 
six months’ notice of ejectment :— 

‘* Piteous were the lamentations which reached 
me. Nearly all the men at once gave up their 
holdings. Visiting the farm in 1897, I was 
aghast at its absolute ruin; I left it a Garden 
of Eden—it had become a desolate wilderness. 
My successor came to me, humbled and tearful, 
by that time conscious of his mistake. Conscious 
too late; the mischief was done, and was irre- 
parable. ‘Ignorance,’ says Shakespeare, ‘is 
the curse of God.’ His hed led him to the 
shattering of a splendid scheme, and—a thing 
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of less consequence to any but himself—the 
destruction of his own pastoral influence, use- 
fulness, and emoluments.” 


Mr. Tuckwell has a talent for apt quota- 
tion and the telling of anecdotes which, even 
when they are not new, acquire freshness 
and novelty from the grace with which he 
introduces them. Most of the best bits in 
this volume, however, have already been 
quoted in the daily papers, and the special 
charm of his scholarly work in itself renders 
it impossible for justice to be done to it by 
quotation. There are a few slips in writing, 
scarcely important enough to call for men- 
tion. The only one likely to cause confu- 
sion occurs on p. 44, where Prof. Beesly is 
referred to as ‘‘editor of Zhe Westminster.” 
By this, of course, the venerable Westminster 
Review is meant, not The Westminster 
Gazette. 





Notes from a Diary, 1896 to January 23, 1901. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. 
Grant Duff, G.C.8.I., F.R.S. 2 vols. 
(Murray.) 


In taking leave of the public on the threshold 
of the present reign, Sir M. E. Grant Duff 
expresses the modest hope that his ‘ Notes’ 
have preserved some interesting and amusing 
things which would otherwise have dis- 
appeared. He puts them at considerably 
less than their value. The future historian 
of our times will find them as indispensable 
as the ‘Journal’ of Charles Greville has 
been to Sir Spencer Walpole and other sur- 
veyors of an earlier generation. He will be 
obliged, of course, to test some of the facts 
by the light of fuller information, and it 
may be questioned if the following anecdote 
will ever rank as indisputably authentic :— 


‘*Reay mentioned, as current in Paris, a 
story to the effect that just before M. Faure’s 
election, when it was thought by some that 
Brisson was likely to be successful, a gentleman 
called at the French Embassy in Berlin, and 
asked to see M. Herbette. The servant replied 
that the Ambassador was engaged and could not 
possibly see him. ‘I must see him,’ said the 
stranger, opening as he spoke the front of his 
greatcoat. The servant, who had a quick eye, 
saw from the uniform and decorations he wore, 
that it could be no other than the Emperor, and 
introduced him. When he saw the Ambassador, 
he said : ‘I hear a rumour that M. Brisson is 
likely to be the new President, and I just wished 
to mention that, if he is, I will mobilize imme- 
diately.’” 


But could the amenities of political life in 
the seventies be more happily illustrated 
than by this reminiscence, communicated to 
Sir Mountstuart by Lord George Hamilton ? 


**On the night on which Lord Salisbury so far 
forgot himself and the dignity of the House of 
Peers as to compare the last Lord Derby to 
Titus Oates, Lord George Hamilton and Lord 
Morley went together to dine at Grillion’s. 
When they entered the room they found only 
two people, standing at a distance from each 
other. They were the antagonists of an hour 
before. Anagreeable quartette it must have been, 
and very dry I think must the champagne have 
tasted. During the earlier part of dinner, con- 
versation was carried on by Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Derby respectively addressing the 
two others, but ere it was over the ethos of 
— asserted itself, and they spoke to each 
other.” 


Administrative reputations are evanescent, 





and the high compliment paid by the late 
Lord Northbrook to Sir Charles Wood, after- 
wards Lord Halifax, will come as a surprise 
to those unacquainted with the inner work- 
ings of official life :— 


‘*Welby asked Northbrook whether he did 
not think Graham and Cardwell had been the 
two best administrators of our times. North- 
brook vehemently denied the former’s right to 
a high place, declaring that his fame at the 
Admiralty rested merely upon the useful but 
subordinate achievement of having put the 
accounts on an excellent footing. When, how- 
ever, the stress of war came, he showed neither 
the decision nor any of the higher qualities 
which should have been possessed by a man at 
the head of the navy in troublous times. Of 
Cardwell he spoke more highly, but put Sir 
Charles Wood much above any one whom he 
had seen at work as an administrator.” 


A more recent First Lord of the Admiralty 
appears in these pages as a humourist :— 


‘* Lady Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. N. Buxton, 
and the Tyrrells left us. He mentioned 
incidentally that Chamberlain, who is repre- 
sented in the Upper House by Lord Selborne, 
had been staying with a lady, who, not 
satisfied with the signatures of her guests, has 
the detestable habit of requiring them to add 
something in prose or verse. Chamberlain 
point-blank refused, whereupon his hostess, 
who is by no means famous for tact, turning 
to Lord Selborne, his representative in the 
House of Lords, said: ‘Mr. Chamberlain’s 
name may be enough, but yours is not.’ The 
person addressed, taking up his pen, then 
wrote : ‘Selborne, Advocatus diaboli.’” 


On his own account, the author furnishes 
a searching estimate of Jowett, suggested by 
the biography. ‘The greatest head of a 
college that ever lived,” and ‘‘ eminently 
unfit for the rdle of a father confessor,” are 
two of the conclusions, and of them the 
second is undoubtedly less open to question 
than the first. Jowett, with his small voice 
and his sarcasms, suggests Rogers, and 
here is a capital story about the redoubtable 
Samuel :— 


‘*Coleridge told me that, after the death of 
Southey, a committee assembled at his father’s, 
Sir John Coleridge’s, house to discuss the best 
way of doing honour to the poet’s memory, and 
he, then avery young man, was appointed to act 
as secretary. A number of highly-distinguished 
persons being assembled, there was a knock at 
the door, old Mr. Rogers was ushered in, and 
received of course with much respect. Just as 
business was about to commence the new arrival 
said: ‘I once heard the Duke of Wellington 
speak of Mr. Southey.’ ‘Oh!’ said some one, 
‘ what did the Duke say of Mr. Southey?’ ‘The 
Duke said,’ answered Rogers, ‘‘‘I don’t think 
much of Mr. Southey,” ’ and with this encourag- 
ing introduction the proceedings of the com- 
mittee began.” 


The strong opinions of a more recent laureate 
on Gladstone’s later Irish policy are 
amusingly illustrated from a conversation 
at the Club :— 


‘** Flower gave an account of a visit to Farring- 
ford with the Duke of Argyll, during which 
Tennyson read his poem on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington, and at the words— 


* Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor paltered with eternal God for power,’ 


interjected, ‘As I am afraid Gladstone is doing 
now.’” 


And here is an equally downright personage 
tc the life :— 





‘The Bishop of London made us laugh by 
a characteristic story of Freeman. He was 
examining the field which men call Hastings 
and the gods Senlac. A man came up to him 
and said: ‘I think, Sir, I can be of some 
service to you.’ ‘Pray go away,’ was the 
historian’s answer, ‘I don’t want you at all.’ 
‘ But,’ insisted the new-comer, ‘I think I could 
show you something which you ought to see.’ 
‘Go away,’ rejoined Freeman, ‘I don’t want 
any information.’ ‘But really, Sir, if you 
would allow me, I think I could save you 
trouble.’ ‘Go away, go away,’ said Freeman, 
now thoroughly angry. ‘I know the Duke 
has given orders that I am to be left quite 
alone.’ ‘But I am the Duke,’ was the answer.” 


It is with much regret that we take leave 
—though it may be merely a case of au 
revoir after all—of these ‘Notes from a 
Diary.’ They are a treasure-house of enter- 
tainment, and perhaps the fact that one or 
two of the stories are distinctly old, while 
some have appeared in print before—as, for 
example, the discussion between Lord 
Russell of Killowen, Lord Herschell, and 
Mr. Gully on the hopelessness of their pro- 
spects at the bar when they first joined the 
Northern Circuit—will not seriously detract 
from their popularity. The narrator nearly 
always gives the neatest version of a saying, 
though other recorders of table-talk have 
frequently contrived to blunt the point. 
Such, as Hayward bitterly complained, was 
the case with many of Rogers’s witticisms. 
He has also remained constant to his reso- 
lution not to set down dislikes, though the 
late Mr. Hutton tried to make him depart 
from that sagacious determination. He will 
not please the world of taste, as at present 
understood, by all his preferences. Thus 
he notes a conversation with Prof. Saints- 
bury about Christina Rossetti :— 


‘*T maintained that I could find twenty short 
poems by Mrs. Hemans, superior to any twenty 
similar ones that could be selected from the 
writings of the no doubt gifted lady whom he 
places so much above her.” 


The Latin verses by Dr. Butler quoted 
in vol. ii. p. 91 are said to be Alcaics, but 
they are in the metre of Ode I. 6 of Horace, 
the Third Asclepiad. Surely the saying of 
J. K. 8. is spoilt, and should run “‘ Heaven 
lies about us in our infancy, and we lie 
about ourselves in our old age.” There is 
a good deal of pleasant classical lore; there 
are riddles, too, and jokes galore, so that 
the ordinary man as well as the scholar 
should be pleased. 








John Graham of Claverhouse. By Charles 
Sanford Terry. (Constable & Co.) 


Pror. Sanrorp Terry’s life of Claver- 
house is certainly the most industrious 
and careful that has yet appeared. 
Mark Napier’s was a wilderness of a book. 
The pen and peculiar humour of that good 
old Cavalier ran away with him. ‘The 
Despot’s Champion,’ by a lady who withheld 
her name, was lucid, succinct, and well 
arranged, but not so well nourished in 
documents as Prof. Terry’s narrative. He 
has not conciliated the general reader, for 
he publishes long extracts from letters, some 
of them already familiar, in the original 
spelling, and he conscientiously disentangles 
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Claverhouse’s wooing, if wooing it can be 
called, of the Menteith heiress, and all the 
story of the shilly-shallying of the other 
aspirant, the Marquis of Montrose. The 
imbroglio of Queensberry, Aberdeen, and 
Claverhouse about the spoils of the fallen 
Lauderdale and the lands of Dudhope, with 
the Constabulary of Dundee, and all the 
Queensberry - Claverhouse alliance and 
quarrel, are elucidated with care and toil. 
‘We own that it is not entertaining,’ but 
Prof. Terry has faced the tedious task with 
resolution and patience. 

The statesmen were, as politicians are 
even now, men of this world. Queensberry 
wanted to be a duke; Claverhouse thought 
that a labourer so unflinching as himself 
was worthy of his hire. They all dealt in 
the usual manner of the backstairs; there 
was no other way of dealing. Persons to-day 
who wish to be made dukes, or even 
knights, ask for what they desire, and use 
such personal influence as they have. 
Queensberry thought that Claverhouse was 
slack as regarded /is claims, and Claver- 
house, in a rather sympathetic way, faced 
with spirit every grandee who was un- 
friendly. The Duke of York (James II.) 
had always stood by him, and Claverhouse’s 
loyalty more than repaid the Duke, while 
it won for himself the cleansing triumph 
of a death like that of Wolfe or Nelson, 
in the arms of Victory, and ‘‘under the 
wings of Renown.” Prof. Terry justly 
remarks that Claverhouse was distinguished 
by ‘‘ a curious concentration on self-interest 
and duty alike.’’ He was unsparing of his 
own labour, reckless of his own life, 
heedless of popular hatred, and he was 
thoroughly determined to win the rewards 
which he deserved. Of course, this 
character does not command our sym- 
pathy like the chivalrous self-sacrifice of 
Montrose. But there is only one Montrose 
in the history of Scotland. Claverhouse 
knew his own merits; he was determined to 
win his way to eminence; if the king and 
the cause came first in his mind and heart, 
John Graham was a very good second. 
Macaulay styles him “rapacious.” Like 
Sganarelle in ‘Le Festin de Pierre,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Mes gages!” articulately 
enough; but he would not sell sword and 
honour, and when all coats were turning, 
Claverhouse ‘‘ kept the bird in his bosom.’’ 
He was not cruel for the love of cruelty ; 
but ruthless he was within the immense 
latitude of the law, when the last fierce 
struggle for ‘‘the bloody and barbarous 
inconveniences of Presbyterian government” 
was to be faced by methods as barbarous and 
as bloody. We cannot imagine Montrose or 
Ogilvy, Napier or Wogan, Spottiswoode or 
Aboyne, accepting the duties which Claver- 
house undertook ; but he secured the aboli- 
tion, for the time at least, of the death 
penalty for trivial offences at Dundee; he 
urged the pardon of the multitude, and the 
punishment of the leaders of rebellion; and 
he remonstrated against making men re- 
sponsible for the technical offences of their 
tenants and their women-folk. He was 
beyond all comparison the most efficient, 
honest, courageous, and clear-sighted Scot- 
tish Cavalier of the Restoration; and, had 
he turned his coat in 1688, he might have 
made Marlborough look to his laurels. He 
married for love; his wife was worthy of 





him; and he knew that his alliance with a 
Covenanting family might be fatal to his 
worldly interests. Patrick Walker, the 
biographer of ‘ The Saints of the Covenant,’ 
speaks of 

‘**the hell wicked-witted, bloodthirsty Graham 
of Claverhouse, who hated to spend his time 
with wine and women, which made him more 
active in violent, unheard-of persecution.” 
Prof. Terry remarks that Walker meant 
“not to testify to Claverhouse’s purity, 
but to suggest that what wine and 
women were to others, persecution and lust 
for blood were to him.” Walker, in any 
case, says that Claverhouse hated de- 
bauchery, and, with Marlborough’s 
beauty and more, he did not take advan- 
tage thereof. Asin ‘Wandering Willie’s 
Tale,’ he watches the orgies of the Restora- 
tion with melancholy and scornful eyes. 

To take certain disputable points, we 
cannot endorse Prof. Terry’s view that 
Claverhouse, at the age of twelve, was the 
middle-class John Graham who first appears 
in the records of St. Andrews as a third- 
year’s man in 1660. Claverhouse was no 
prodigy ; he did not matriculate at ten, and 
take his Master’s degree before he was 
fourteen. We feel certain that he was the 
better - born and richer (potentior) John 
Graham, who, with David Graham his 
brother, matriculated in 1665, and took no 
Master’s degree at all. Claverhouse once 
quotes Lucan in an apposite way, and with 
a high spirit; but no more than Montrose 
was he a precocious scholar. As to hand- 
writing, Claverhouse used, as a man, the 
usual ¢; the Graham who took his degree in 
1661 used the Greek epsilon; and he who 
matriculated in 1665 used at that date the 
old Scots form of ¢. As to Drumclog 
fight, the hours of the day are given, 
with the fact that Claverhouse sent to 
Glasgow for reinforcements, in a dispatch 
of Lord Ross (‘Lauderdale Papers,’ 
iii. 167). The author seems to have 
overlooked this evidence. He quotes 
Brownlee of Torfoot, ‘‘ who was present,” 
from Howie’s ‘Scots Worthies’ (i. 587). 
Can he believe that a blue bonnet of 1679 
wrote, ‘‘The venerable Douglas had com- 
menced the solemnities of the day. He 
was expatiating on the execrable evils of 
tyranny......In this moment of intense feel- 
ing,’’ and so forth? Thomas Brownlee of 
Torfoot never wrote a word of that modern 
rhetoric. Prof. Terry clears up Mon- 
mouth’s behaviour in the pursuit after 
Bothwell Bridge, but we incline to 
believe that the Whigs had “‘ prepared,” if 
they did not erect, gallows for Cavaliers. 
The argument for the exact field where 
Dundee’s final victory was won leaves us 
unconvinced; but a fresh inspection of the 
ground is necessary for the formation 
of opinion. Prof. Terry has discovered 
that the mysterious letter of Dundee to 
King James after Killiecrankie was pub- 
lished at the time, as a broadsheet, with 
small, but not unimportant, variations. We 
are unable to form a conjecture as to the real 
origin of this paper. If it is an ‘‘artistic”’ 
Jacobite forgery of the hour, it is the work 
of a very remarkable artist. The “ atro- 
cities ” of Dundee are reduced to their real 
dimensions ; even so they are not pleasant, 
and Presbyterian legend can never be 
shaken. 





Les Sonnets Portugais d@’ Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Traduits en Sonnets Francais 
par Fernand Henry. (Paris, Guilmoto.) 


Tue French have shown of late a remark- 
able interest in the life and work of Mrs. 
Browning. The elaborate biography of 
the English poet by Mile. Merlette, and 
the successive translations by MM. 
“A. B.,”? Charles des Querrois, and 
L. Morel, were the latest evidences of 
this study until the publication of the 
very remarkable monograph which is 
before us to-day. Few continental writers 
have paid English poetical literature so full 
a tribute as M. Fernand Henry. First 
known by an admirable version of Shak- 
speare’s ‘ Sonnets,’ then by a translation of 
FitzGerald’s ‘Omar,’ to which we gave promi- 
nent attention in these columns, he has of late 
divided his attention between the lyrics of 
Milton and the sonnets of Elizabeth Brown- 
ing. In all these cases the method of M. 
Henry is the same. He is not content, 
after the French custom, to give a transla- 
tion of poetry in prose. He presents us 
with a poem, in which as closely as possible 
he reproduces the form of the original. 
This he enshrines in a biography, a com- 
mentary, and notes so copious, that the 
foreign reader, ignorant of English, has 
before him a complete apparatus for *ae 
appreciation of the place an English author 
takes in literary history. 

The only writings of Mrs. Browning which 
have hitherto been presented in their entirety 
to French readers are the ‘Sonnets from the 
Portuguese’ and ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ a remark- 
able prose version of which was published 
by “A. B.” in 1897. M. F. Henry con- 
siders that it is enough for Frenchmen 
to know these works—the only ones, he 
declares, by which her name willlive. The 
judgment is bold, and can only be accepted 
with reserve. Mrs. Browning will un- 
questionably live as the author of a large 
number of glowing and nervous lyrics, such 
as ‘Cowper’s Grave,’ ‘Bianca among the 
Nightingales,’ and ‘A Musical Instrument,’ 
in which the unhappy violence of her 
mannerism was kept within bounds. But, 
if M. Henry speaks of complete works of 
some length, his criticism is doubtless just. 
Future students will apply to ‘Casa Guidi 
Windows,’ and even to‘ The Seraphim,’ for 
side-lights on a brilliant poetical tempera- 
ment, but nobody will read them for mere 
pleasure any more. Nor does it seem 
possible that ‘Aurora Leigh’ itself will ever 
be completely vitalized again, will ever do 
more than excite curiosity into a faint and 
fragmentary enthusiasm. The one ex- 
tended production of Mrs. Browning which 
challenges, and will continue successfully to 
challenge, comparison with the most de- 
lightful products of poetic genius in the 
nineteenth century is the series of ‘Sonnets 
from the Portuguese.’ 

We cannot do better than quote an 
example of M. Fernand Henry’s method as 
a translator :— 


Songeant, un jour, comment Théocrite a chanté 
La douceur du retour de ces chéres années 

Dont chacune vient tendre, en ses mains fortunées, 
A tous, jeunes ou vieux, le présent souhaité,— 
Tandis que par ses vers j'avais l esprit hanté, 

Je revis, i travers mes larmes, ces journées, 

Dans le bonheur et dans la tristesse égrenées, 

Qui sur mon front avaient tour a tour projeté 
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L’ombre de leur passage. Et j’étais tout entiére 

A pleurer quand soudain, par derriére, aux cheveux 
Un Fantéme me prit; et comme de mon mieux 

Je luttais, une voix se fit entendre, altiére : ; 
“Devine qui te tient?” “C'est Ja Mort,” dis-je. 

Alors 
Tinta ce mot d'argent: “C’est Amour, non la 
Mort!” 

No one will deny that this is a skilful and 
sympathetic rendering, or that in most 
respects it keeps singularly close to the 
text. The sestet is rendered as completely 
as, we suppose, poetry ever can be poured 
into the cup of another language; nothing 
is spilt. On the other hand, in transferring 
the octet it seems to us that M. Henry has 
lost one or two drops. ‘‘As I mused it in 
his antique tongue,” says Mrs. Browning, 
innocently anxious that it should be under- 
stood that she read her Theocritus in 
Greek. This has not escaped M. Henry’s 
attention, since in another part of his 
volume he refers to it; but it has evaded 
him as a translator. Again, “d travers 
mes larmes” does not quite express “in 
gradual vision through my tears,” where 
the poet indicates that the phantom years 
rise slowly into sight. We point out these 
slight matters, without emphasizing their 
importance, and with a full knowledge of 
the difficulty of the task which the French 
scholar has so courageously undertaken. 

The ability of the translator was greatly 
taxed in rendering that admirably feminine 
and nobly poetic cry of the heart which 
begins ‘I never gave a lock of hair away.” 
To do complete justice to it, perhaps a 
combination of the old rich language of 
Louise Labé with the penetrating modern 
note of Marceline Desbordes- Valmore would 
have been required. But we do not think 
that a French reader condemned to form his 
impression of this sonnet wholly from 
Henry’s version will doubt that the original 
is a very beautiful work of art :— _ 

La boucle de cheveux, la seule qu’ait recue 

Un homme, c’est, Trés-Cher, celle qu’en ce moment 
Tout autour de mes doigts j’enroule doucement 
Jusqu’d l’extréme bout de sa brune étendue. 
Recois-la. Ma jeunesse, hélas! est révolue: 

Mes cheveux sur mes piedsn’ondulent plus gaiement, 
Et la fleur du rosier ou du myrte, ornement 

D'un jeune front, leur est désormais défendue. 

Ils n’ont plus qu’a masquer ces longs sillons de pleurs 
Que sur ma pdle joue ont creusés les douleurs. 
J’avais cru jusqu’ ici que la Mort, la premiére, 
Viendrait me la couper, mais c’est l’Amour qui vint. 
Prends-la donc, trouves-y le baiser tendre et saint 
Qu’a l'instant de mourir y déposa ma mére. 

‘The biographical and critical apparatus 
with which the translator accompanies 
his rendering is erudite and accurate. 
There is not a little in his notes which an 
English reader, even though versed in the 
subject, will read with advantage. 








Magna Carta: a Commentary on the Great 


Charter of King John. By W. S. 
McKechnie. (Glasgow, MacLehose & 
Sons.) 


Tue author of this important book has 
already done good service in the field of 
juridical learning as a lecturer of the 

niversity of Glasgow. The publication of 
the results of “several years of hard but 
congenial work” should entitle him to the 
gratitude of historical scholars at large. 
Magna Carta is, indeed, a document of 
European importance, and even something 
more, for the general principles of justice 
and good government which it enunciates 





have been carried into the most distant 
provinces of our empire. An adequate com- 
mentary on this fundamental charter of 
liberties will command as much attention in 
the universities of Calcutta, Melbourne, and 
Toronto as in the seats of learning of this 
country or on the Continent, where the 
origins of our insular constitution never 
fail to excite an intelligent interest. More- 
over, it was surely time, as Mr. McKechnie 
has pointed out, that some attempt should 
be made to bring the fruitful results of 
modern research to bear upon the inter- 
pretation of this world-famous instrument. 

Whether such an attempt could ever be 
completely successful may be regarded as a 
matter of opinion; but of the great merit 
and value of the present essay there can, 
we think, be little doubt. The historical and 
juridical methods adopted by the author 
are sound and intelligent, and naturally 
in striking contrast with those of earlier 
commentators. His style is attractive and 
sufficiently concise, whilst his equipment for 
such a formidable task is very considerable. 
As the result of these elaborate studies, we 
have an entirely new view of the Great 
Charter in its legal and constitutional 
aspects and political environment. Further 
than this, Mr. McKechnie’s commentary is 
illumined by much valuable information on 
the subject of scutages, customs, forests, and 
medizeval trade, whilst the attention paid to 
purely textual criticism is very noticeable. 

Perhaps in his evident anxiety to do 
sufficient justice to the modern authorities 
who deal with these extraneous matters Mr. 
McKechnie has failed to do full justice to 
his own fine qualities as a commentator. 
Indeed, there are two sides to this work. 
One represents that minute scrutiny and 
acute criticism of earlier commentaries 
which we naturally associate with Mr. 
McKechnie’s enlightened academic method. 
On the other side we have a number of 
historical digressions occasioned by the 
author’s conscientious endeavour to be “up 
to date” in respect of certain recent theories 
of a more or less exacting nature. In this 
portion of his work we miss the note of 
cautious and subtle criticism which distin- 
guishes Mr. McKechnie’s handling of the 
classical authorities. If the author is 
somewhat dogmatic in his own province of 
learning, he is on the whole convincing. It 
is, however, difficult to avoid a feeling of 
regret that he should have insisted on the 
unqualified acceptance of many propositions 
which he clearly has not in all cases con- 
firmed by an independent investigation. 
Thus, although his résumé of the modern 
constitutional theories regarding forests, 
fisheries, trade, scutages, and customs will 
be of great service to those who are unable 
to follow the original authorities closely for 
themselves, a certain want of familiarity 
with the details of these diverse and highly 
technical subjects occasionally tends to some 
confusion in the author’s exposition. For 
instance, we read :— 


** No law or traditional usage trammelled him 
[the king] in his dealings with foreign mer- 
chants...... Magna Carta therefore sought to 
restrain this branch of the prerogative...... This 
benefited the Merchants by securing to them 
certain rights...... a confirmation of the ancient 
and just rates of ‘Customs’ with the abolition 
of John’s ‘ evil tolls,’ ” 





But, apart from a possible confusion here 
between the status of foreign and native 
merchants, if it is true,as Mr. McKechnie 
further contends, that ‘‘ kings took what 
they could, and left future ages to invent 
theories to justify or explain their actions,” 
what “rights” could their victims claim? 
and how could any “ancient and just 
rates’’ be “‘confirmed” to them? We con- 
fess that in this case, at least, we prefer 
Stubbs’s lucid “‘ theory ” of the transaction. 

Now and again, too, the author seems to 
miss a point in his frequent corrections of 
the “ erroneous views ” of earlier writers, as 
when hedenounces the clause inthe‘ Articuli 
super Cartas’ of 1300, which demanded that 
no Common Pleas should be held in the 
Exchequer “ contra formam Magnee Carte,” 
as a ‘clear misinterpretation”’ of the 
Charter itself which has misled more than 
one eminent scholar. Mr. McKechnie does 
not attempt to assign any cause for this sin- 
gular ‘‘misinterpretation,” and therefore it 
is permissible to suggest that his objection, 
that ‘the Exchequer never ‘followed the 
king’; it stayed at Westminster, where its 
offices, tallies, and Pipe rolls were,’”’ does 
not apply in this case. It is surely notorious 
that the Exchequer, with all its ¢mpedimenta, 
was removed only two years before to York, 
in company with the Bench, and it is by no 
means improbable that this conjunction 
excited the apprehensions of the Commons. 

Such questionable passages are, however, 
singularly few, and their importance, even 
if the autnor should be proved to be at 
fault, is small, compared with the numerous 
good points which he has successfully made. 

A much more serious blemish occurs in 
Mr. McKechnie’s description of the MSS. 
of the Great Charter and the charters of 
liberties which preceded it. Strange to 
say, in treating of the earliest of these, 
the charter of Henry I. which was to 
serve the barons of King John as a model 
for Magna Carta itself, the editor omits all 
mention of the text prepared by Prof. 
Liebermann, whose description of the MSS. 
can alone claim to be regarded as “ ex- 
haustive.’”’ When we remember that it was 
with special reference to this portion of 
Prof. Liebermann’s monumental work that 
we were told, on the highest authority, 
“Tagam regis Henrici nobis reddit,’”’ the 
omission seems certainly unfortunate. 
Moreover, we venture to suggest that 
a perusal of Prof. Liebermann’s learned 
commentaries would have materially 
assisted the author in his description of the 
MSS. connected with the charters of 1154 
and 1215. This description, as it stands, 
cannot be regarded as particularly valuable. 
There seems to be no authority for assum- 
ing that a copy of the Great Charter, now 
in the British Museum, was originally 
deposited in Dover Castle because this 
fortress, “like the Tower of London, was a 
natural place for the preservation of docu- 
ments of national value.”” It would be far 
simpler to suppose that this was the copy 
addressed to the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports. In any case, Mr. McKechnie might 
well have added a reference to the account 
of this local repository and the Charter in 
question given in Archeologia Cantiana. 
We notice, too, that, in connexion with other 
subjects, there is no reference here to Prof. 
Liebermann’s treatise on the spurious 
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‘‘ Constitutions’? of Cout which forms the 
basis of modern research upon the early 
history of the forest. For the relations of 
the Crown with the Jews, we miss Prof. 
Gross’s ‘ Exchequer of the Jews.’ In deal- 
ing with the text of the ancient coronation 
oath, Dr. Wickham Legg’s monograph 
should not have been ignored. Finally, we 
may remark that Mr. McKechnie’s estimate 
of the evil councillors of King John is 
largely discounted by the exhaustive essay 
of Mr. Turner and the well-known work of 
M. Petit-Dutaillis, which deal with the same 
subject. 

We do not, of course, suggest that Mr. 
McKechnie was unaware of the existence or 
importance of the above - mentioned and 
other special works; but as he frequently 
cites authorities of no original value, such 
omissions are somewhat conspicuous. 

An irritating effect is also needlessly 
produced by the author’s haphazard system 
of extending certain cases in medizval 
Latin. Heseems to have begun with the use of 
the classical diphthong, discarding this in a 
later stage of his work for the more fashion- 
able ¢, but both forms appear sometimes in 
close juxtaposition. As the author has told 
us that his proof-sheets were read by four 
friends, he must be regarded as unfortunate 
in respect of such an oversight, and in the 
occurrence of misprints like ‘‘ Miss Mor- 
gate.” 

It is with real reluctance that we 
conclude this notice of an exceptionally 
valuable book with some fault-finding, but 
whilst its author has done admirable work 
on the constitutional side of his subject, he 
has at times said either too much or too little 
on some of its other aspects. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Golden Pool. 
(Cassell & Co.) 


Ir is not often nowadays that we come upon 
a new novel of exactly this stamp—a story 
of adventure opening in as deliberately 
romantic and adventurous a vein as ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe ’ itself, and continuing through- 
out its course frankly and exclusively in the 
same style, with never a hint of mental 
analysis or any other sort of superiority. 
The hero is a bank clerk in an English 
coast town, but all his tastes and ambitions 
are in the direction of seafaring and adven- 
ture. Chance brings him the offer of a 
post as supercargo aboard a well-found 
brig engaged in the West African trade. 
In Quittah, on the west coast, he agrees to 
remain ashore for a few months to manage 
a small ‘‘factory,” in the interests of his 
employer. Here his adventurous taste 
rouses in him the longing to examine for 
himself into the truth of an old legend, 
current among the natives, of a lost mine, 
and of the horrible rites of the Sakrobundi 
fetish men of North Ashanti. Accordingly 
he gives up his employment, and, disguised 
as a Fulah merchant, sets out into the 
interior on a voyage of discovery. He dis- 
covers that miraculous place of treasure, 
the Golden Pool, but immediately after falls 
into the hands of the Sakrobundi priests, 
who condemn him to be blinded and made 
one of the slaves of the pool. Asa hero 


By Austin Freeman. 





should, he escapes at the most critical 
juncture, but is captured by some slave 
raiders, and sold into slavery. There is a 
damsel awaiting him on the coast, as 
damsels should. There is a _ great 
treasure to be won, as well as freedom. 
Here are the principal ingredients of 
a good rousing story, and the author 
handles them very effectively. Also, he 
knows his west coast very well indeed. 
The reviewer has spent long enough between 
Sierra Leone and Fernando Po to know that 
the local colouring has not been manufac- 
tured from works of reference. 





A Pagan’s Love. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Tus latest volume in ‘‘The First Novel 
Library ” comes to us from Australia, one 
of the publisher’s happy hunting-grounds 
for new talent. There was a previous Aus- 
tralian story in this particular series, and it 
dealt with the love affairs in Australia of a 
man from New Zealand. In a similar way, 
this novel, from another author, deals with 
the love affairs in Australia of a girl from 
New Zealand, and if both books had been 
published anonymously they might well 
have been taken for the work of one woman, 
so much have they in common. In the pre- 
sent book, as in its predecessor, one finds a 
certain cleverness and a glib facility of 
thought, emotion, and expression. There 
is nothing enduring about either work, we 
fear. The philosophizing is shallow in both 
cases, though stronger in the first than in 
the present one. On the other hand, the 
mannerisms of ‘A Pagan’s Love’ are less 
pronounced than were those of ‘ Tussock 
Land,’ by Mr. Arthur Adams. The first 
was the cleverer book, the second is the 
better disciplined, and perhaps the more 
pleasant. Many of the more sordid aspects 
of Sydney life are dealt with realistically 
here. The finish is conventional. 


By Constance Clyde. 





The Stepping-Stone. By Helen Hester Col- 
vill. (Constable & Co.) 


Tus unusually long novel has little or 
none of the cleverness and smartness which 
stand for merit nowadays. It is fuller 
and more leisurely than the average run 
of new fiction, a well-considered, carefully 
wrought tale. On the other hand, it is 
without distinction in manner and some- 
what stereotyped in matter. The story is 
of a melodramatic nature, opening in Rome, 
and being carried then to an English country 
house, the home of an irascible baronet who 
has to be humoured, being given to dis- 
inheriting his children, and is not very real. 
The best visualized character is that of a 
Norwegian girl, a singer. 





The Seeker. By Harry Leon Wilson. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Tus is a clever, rather preposterous Ame- 
rican novel, full of sophisticated colloquial- 
ism, exaggeration, and a kind of slangy pre- 
ciosity which is likely to prove vastly irritat- 
ing to readers who are fastidious over their 
English. Certainly, for a clever novel 
it is singularly devoid of the saving grace 
of restraint; but it will interest and amuse 





readers of a certain type, without doubt, if 
only by reason of the very features in it 
that will offend more sensitive tastes. 
Candour, enthusiasm, and a reckless pictur- 
esqueness are qualities which it has in 
abundance; and a severe editor might 
have made it a very respectable novel of the 
life-story type. A liberal pruning of its 
religious discussions would have been ad- 
visable, but it holds humour of a recognized 
and irreverent American type. 





Crittenden. 
Co.) 


Txuz author of ‘The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come’ writes a better story than 
those we are wont to associate with huge 
sales and loud puffery; yet he obtains both 
these accessories of popularity. The pro- 
bable cause of this is that, in addition to 
writing a very tolerable story, and possess- 
ing creditable powers of description, Mr. 
Fox is incorrigibly sentimental. This quality 
cannot be assumed or acquired ; it must be 
real and natural, or the discerning public is 
made uncomfortably conscious of the trick, 
and resents it. It is natural with Mr. 
Fox, and while it will always prevent his 
achieving a certain standard admired by 
some, it will always commend him to the 
larger section of fiction readers. In the 
present tale he is concerned to some extent 
with his favourite blue- grass region of 
Kentucky, and the chivalrous men and 
women of the South; but the period is 
modern, and the story hinges on the Spanish- 
American war. The war scenes are good, 
but in no way remarkable. 


By John Fox. (Constable & 





The Bell and the Arrow. By Mrs. W. H. 
Chesson. (Werner Laurie.) 


Mrs. CuEsson, who has made a reputation 
for herself as a writer of melodious verse, is 
to be congratulated on her first novel. It is 
clever all through, with more than a poet’s 
cleverness. One would have expected less 
form and more atmosphere from her. There 
is atmosphere, but it is not too much, and the 
design of the tale is effective. It is described 
as an English love story, and so it is, inas- 
much as it is concerned with two pairs of 
lovers. But it is more a novel of character. 
Mrs. Chesson leaves some ravelled threads, 
but they do not exercise our minds. There 
is really no reason why we should know the 
parentage of the child who appears in the 
first chapter, for in life we probably should 
not. But if there is a point which the 
author seems to wish to press home it is the 
value of maternity. The book is coloured 
with it, but not aggressively so. Indeed, 
the poetic qualities belonging to the author 
have found herein a suitable theme. Never- 
theless, it is open to question if a young 
woman who is herself to be a mother 
shortly would endeavour to adopt a lodge- 
keeper's child out of the mere desperate 
maternal feelings of the animal. There is 
here a touch of the morbid which might 
easily have been avoided. Mrs. Chesson’s 
strongest point is that she can compass an 
effect with apparently very little effort. 
Thus she opens her book with a chapter in 
which a schoolboy is misbehaving in church. 
In the next chapter he is dead, and he has 
left behind him somehow a trail of sadness 
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which emerges occasionally in the book. 
That is like life, and it is also art. Little 
things are touched to large issues. Alto- 
gether this is a book of great promise, and 
of a considerable performance. 


The Two Captains. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Brapy, who is favourably known in 
America for some stories of the war of 
secession, has sought fresh fields in his new 
tale. Perhaps we should say stale fields, 
for his theme lies in the encounter of the 
protagonists Nelson and Napoleon. The 
story concerns the fortunes of a French lady 
who belongs to an ancient royalist family, 
and is young and beautiful. For hero we 
have a gallant and fascinating Irish captain 
who is one of Nelson’s favourites. This 
Capt. Macartney is an ardent wooer, and 
his author considers him ‘‘a most engaging 
and attractive young sailor.” He also 
assures us that we shall like Brébceuf, and 
on the whole we do. It would, however, 
have been wiser if Mr. Brady had left us to 
form our own opinions about his book, and 
not made a speech for his preface. In his 
speech he has a word for critics :— 


‘*T do book-reviewing myself frequently, and 
therefore speak by the card. It [the preface] 
may save the critic the necessity of reading the 
book. Therefore I confidently expect that what 
iz here set down will fall under the critic’s eye 
(observe I do not say the critical eye). I write 
this for him. Let him praise the book. Let 
him damn it if he will. Let him ignore it if 
silence be to his fancy. But whether it be 
praise or blame, let him accord it on the merits 
or demerits of the book and on nothing else.” 


Mr. Brady makes us nervous. It seems 
a portentous thing to review a book. 
However, let us assure him that we have 
read his book, and consider it a brightly 
contrived romance of an interesting period, 
which suffers somewhat from the intrusion 
of the two gigantic historical figures. A 
spirited account of the battle of Aboukir 
Bay concludes the story. 


Langbarrow Hall. By Theodora Wilson 
Wilson. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Tuts seems to be a first novel, and is in that 
case fairly entitled to the encouragement 
implied in that vague term “‘ promise.” In 
the first part of the book especially there is 
a freshness about many of the scenes and 
actors which speaks well for the author’s 
powers of imagination. Her worst fault is 
a straining after crudely melodramatic 
effects. Roughly speaking, we leave all 
the characters, except those prematurely 
removed by death, permanently broken- 
hearted in the end. Yet, in spite of this 
catastrophic conclusion, the tone is, in 
general, healthy and cheerful. The scene 
is laid in Westmorland, and we are given 
a good deal of landscape and dialect, both 
managed with a respectable degree of skill. 





The Seething Pot. By George A. Birming- 
ham. (Arnold.) . 


Tuts clever story, which seems to be written 
from the unusual standpoint of Protestant 
Nationalism, is much above the average of 





Irish novels, and shows an _ intimate 
acquaintance with the conditions, social, 
political, and religious, of the country with 
which it deals. The background is 
apparently that of the present day, but 
certain notable men belonging to a period 
of a few years back are introduced with 
varying degrees of success. The Nationalist 
leader who, for a reason less scabrous than 
the historical one, incurs the Church’s ban, 
and is basely deserted by his treacherous 
followers, is an admirable study in charac- 
terization. His absolute devotion to Ireland, 
so strangely blended with contempt for the 
Irish, and his relations with the men who 
hate, fear, and obey him, are happily 
realized. The decadent dramatist, with his 
— views on art and morals, and his 
isappointment in the Atlantic, is less 
successful ; and the golfing Chief Secretary 
is a grotesque and most unconvincing 
caricature. To the English Government, 
indeed, the author, to use his own ex- 
pression, never tries to be just, but the 
other factors in the political situation, the 
peasantry, the priests, and the “‘irrecon- 
cilable’’ landlords, are treated with much 
fairness and even sympathy. 





FRENCH BOOKS. 


In Une Epoque (Paris, Société Francaise 
d’Imprimerie et de Librairie), M. Gaston E. 
Broche discusses, from a curious point of view, 
some of the political ideas current in France 
during the eighteenth century. He seems 
to be an enthusiastic democrat, with, how- 
ever, a touching faith in the ‘imperishable 
reality ’’ of certain formulas which are now 
commonly regarded as obsolete. Employing 
these formulas as tests of the worth of the 
writers he criticizes, he arrives at some 
astonishing conclusions. Both Montesquieu 
and Locke, for example, are said to be men 
with fine minds impaired by a meanness of 
character, for the reason that M. Broche is 
distressed to find in the works of the great 
Frenchman who founded the historical method, 
and also in the writings of the great English- 
man who defended the ideas of the Whigs 
in the seventeenth century, much that is in- 
compatible with the gospel according to Jean- 
Jacques. For Rousseau is M. Broche’s master. 
One might think that nowadays there was no 
man of learning who found in the ‘ Contrat 
Social’ a definitive and an absolute theory of 
the State; but here is a professeur de l'Uni- 
versité who apparently does so. One thing 
only, he informs us, is wanting to complete 
that work, and this is ‘‘the idea of the 
boundless perfectibility of the soul.’’ Since 
Rousseau wrote, vast stores of fresh informa- 
tion have been collected on the subject, better 
methods of study have been devised, juster 
ideas have been elaborated, and new problems 
have arisen; but of all these little trace is to 
be found in M. Broche’s essay. It is, indeed, 
just the sort of work that might have been 
composed by some generous spirit in France 
towards the close of the eighteenth century. 


Le Romancéro Populaire de la France. 
Textes Critiques par George Doncieux. 
Avant-propos et Index Musical par Julien 
Tiersot. (Paris, Bouillon.)—The death of M. 
Doncieux deprived folk-lore of the services 
of an investigator who realized the delicate 
beauty of the folk-songs he had made his 
especial study, while at the same time he was 
able to apply all the criteria of linguistic 
science and invent new ones for the purifica- 
tion of their texts. Readers of Romania 
and Melusine were familiar with his investi- 








gations of popular French songs and ballads, 
but the present volume, containing studies of 
forty-five songs, is doubly welcome, as forming 
a permanent collection of M. Doncieux’s work, 
and as marking a stage in the study of these 
puzzling monuments of literary art. 

It has been said—and in one aspect it is a 
mere truism—that every folk-song has a date, 
an author, and a country. But English 
experience with popular hymns, to say nothing 
of ballads, shows that the original form, if 
obtainable, is not universally preferable to 
the version modified by long use and the 
additions of later times. The date can some~- 
times, but very rarely, be fixed. Nigra’s 
conclusion that historical songs are contem- 
porary holds only when the fact is sharply 
crystallized, so to speak, in the song, and 
many ballads have an appearance of historical 
actuality without any real foundation. More 
serious difficulties present themselves in con- 
nexion with the airs. Songs, as we know, are 
in general composed to be sung to music 
already in existence, but some airs seem so 
particularly appropriate to the words that one 
can hardly avoid adopting the common theory 
that they came into existence together. Yet 
even here English experience shows us that 
hymn-tunes, seemingly the most intimately 
connected with their words, have been com- 
posed for other sentiments. 

A most interesting result of recent investiga- 
tion is what M. Doncieux calls the law of 
inverse czesuras. In French epic poetry the 
first hemistich could terminate with an un- 
accented syllable, or not, as desired :— 

“ Mais cette liberté que se donnaient les trouvéres 

est devenue pour le chansonnier, sans doute sous 
Yinfluence des types mélodiques, une régle con- 
stante: la chute du premier hémistiche est 
paroxytoniq’.s ou, comme nous disons, féminine, si 
celle du vers est oxytonique ou masculine, et 
réciproquement.” 
This law holds for all the Gallo- Roman 
dialects—Catalan, Provencal, Piedmontese— 
and all the Northern dialects. If it fails in 
any version of a song it is a sign that that 
version is corrupt. It is this community of 
form which enabled ballads to pass from one 
end of France to another, in spite of the most 
bewildering changes of language. We note 
in passing that the popular ballads retain 
the older and truer forms of pronunciation 
( pére,’?’ not ‘‘pere’’; ‘ bou-clier,’’ not 
** bou-cli-er,’’ &c.) and more correctly 
derived conjugations. Students of popular 
music will find in this volume much help in 
the consideration of the principles which 
establish the text of ancient folk-songs. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Outlines of the Synoptic Record: being a 
Summary of the Narrative of the First Three 
Gospels in the Light of Modern Criticism. By 
the Rev. Bernard Hugh Bosanquet and 
Reginald A. Wenham, (Arnold.)—The title 
of this book states accurately its contents, 
but the words ‘‘modern criticism’’ require 
a slight limitation. What is meant is the 
modern criticism of the best scholars in the 
English Church. The writers have studied 
earefully the works of Sanday, Westcott, 
Wright, and Latham, and they have taken 
note of the productions of Lightfoot, Swete, 
Hort, and a few other lights of the Church. 
They have also derived assistance from Eders- 
heim and Ramsay. The one German whom we 
have specially noticed as a source is Weiss, 
but information in regard to his opinions may 
have been derived from English writers. The 
authors have divided their work. Mr. Wenham 
has written the chapters on the synoptic pro- 
blem and on eschatology, Mr. Bosanquet the 
rest of the book. 

Mr. Wenham’s chapters deserve high praise, 
He puts fairly and clearly the problem of the 
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authorship to which the style, the coinci- 
dences, and discrepancies of the three Gospels 
give rise, and explains the methods by which 
it has been attempted to solve it. But his 
chapter on ‘ Eschatology ’ is defective, because 
he has not taken full note of the keen dis- 
cussions on the subject which occupy so pro- 
minent a part in the theological literature of 
Germany, France, and Italy. He points out 
the difference between the Gospels of St. Mark 
and St. Matthew in regard to the views of 
Jesus concerning His Messiahship; but in his 
‘Eschatology’ he rather throws these views 
into the background, apparently in the belief 
that the narratives have 

“been coloured or amplified—chiefly, it must be 
remembered, in words taken from the Old Testa- 
ment—by the Evangelist or other Christians, whose 
minds were saturated with the favourite speculations 
of the day.” 

Mr. Bosanquet has done his part of the work 
with eminent impartiality and moderation. The 
one defect is that he has taken almost no note 
of the speculations which have recently pre- 
vailed on the Continent. The reader will get 
little information as to the controversies that 
have arisen and the theories that have been 
proposed in regard to the Lord’s Supper or in 
regard to His resurrection and ascension; but 
Mr. Bosanquet may have acted wisely in saying 
little of these matters. The object of the 
writers of the book was to prepare a narrative 
based strictly on the three Gospels which 
would embody the results of recent investiga- 
tions in England unobtrusively and impartially, 
and their efforts have been successful. The 
book deserves the warmest commendation. 
**Tt lays no claim,’’ they say, 

“to be a‘ life of Christ,’ but is rather to be used as 
a means whereby a knowledge of facts may be 
acquired on which to base such further study.” 
The authors have taken great pains to make 
themselves acquainted with what we may call 
subsidiary questions. They have excellent 
notes on the genealogies of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke, the date of the birth of Jesus, and 
the chronology of the Passion. 


Nouuwm Testamentum Domini Nostri Tesu 
Christi Latine secundum Editionem Sancti 
Hieronymi. Ad Codicum Manuscriptorum 
fidem recensuit Iohannes Wordsworth. In 
‘Operis societatem adsumto H. Iuliano White. 
—Partis Secunde Fasciculus Primus. Actus 
Apostolorum. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)— 
The continuation of the great work which the 
Bishop of Salisbury and Mr. White have 
undertaken will be heartily welcomed. The 
present fasciculus contains the Acts of the 
Apostles. The editing of this portion of 
the Vulgate is characterized by the same tho- 
roughness, accuracy, wide scholarship, and 
breadth of view which rendered the first 
volume a landmark in the history of the Vul- 
gate and a monument of English theological 
learning. 

The editors first present an account of 
the various manuscripts which have been 
used in constituting the text. They refuse to 
divide them into families (stemmata codicum), 
but they separate them into classes, and indi- 
cate the nature of the manuscripts and their 
relation to other manuscripts, basing their 
remarks on the long and intimate acquaint- 
ance which they have made with each codex. 
They assign the highest place to the Codex 
Bibliorum San-Germanensis. 

The text which they edit will be found not 
to differ much from that of the Clementine 
edition, and it may be doubted whether they 
have always chosen the best readings. They 
seem to have bound themselves to adhere to 
readings which are warranted by the MSS. 
which they deem the best, and to take little 
account of the probabilities of the narrated 
circumstances. The book, however, is ex- 


tremely valuable, not so much for the text as 
for the copious apparatus criticus, which 





shows complete mastery of all details calcu- 
lated to throw light on Jerome’s version and 
its sources, as well as on its relation in 
important passages to the readings of the 
principal Greek MSS. and other authorities. 

The editors also print the prefaces which 
occur in the MSS., pointing out the nature 
of the sources of these, and they publish 
for the first time the headjngs of the sections 
of the Acts as contained in three different 
manuscripts. These are profoundly interest- 
ing, as theyare the production of a Donatist 
who exhibits his own peculiar beliefs in 
them. 


Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul from Unpub- 
lished Commentaries, by J.B. Lightfoot (Mac- 
millan), is an exact reprint of the volume pub- 
lished with the same title in 1895, which we 
noticed in The Athenceum on August 31st of 
that year. 


The English Theologian’s Model Library of 
Foreign Theological Literature. Compiled with 
the Assistance of Leading Theologians. (Wil- 
liams & Norgate.)—This is an excellent cata- 
logue, beautifully printed, well arranged, and 
calculated to be of great use to students of 
theology, but the book requires revision. Thus 
on p. 61 we find ‘‘ Justinus, St., Opera Omnia 
Tom. 1. 2: Opera indubitata. Edidit cum 
adnotationibus, etc. Otto. 2nd Edition. 
510 pp. Jen, 1848. 3s.’’ On p. 80 there 
is a reference to the same works of Justin: 
‘Vols, i.-v. Justini Philosophi et Martyris 
Opera, 1876-1880. 11. 19s. 6d.’’ No notice is 
taken of the fact that this is the third edition 
of the work given on p. 61, and includes, as 
the second edition did, both the genuine and 
spurious works of Justin. Then again in the 
list of the works included in the ‘‘ Texte und 
Untersuchungen ’’ of Gebhardt and Harnack 
mention is made of the treatise of Theophilus 
and of Justin’s ‘Apology and Dialogue’ as 
being in preparation, whereas full intimation 
has been made that these books are to form part 
of the ‘‘ Greek Christian Writers of the First 
Three Centuries,’’ now appearing under the 
editorship of the Church Fathers Commission 
of the Royal Prussian Academy, Berlin. 
Again, we cannot see why mention should be 
made of Bacher’s ‘ Agada der Tannaiten’ and 
no mention made of the same author’s ‘ Agada 
der Palistinischen Amoriier.’ Of course, 
there are numerous omissions, as it is a cata- 
logue of select books, but some subjects seem 
to be almost entirely neglected. Such books 
as Dr. Ebstein’s ‘Medizin im Alten Testa- 
ment’ and ‘ Medizin im Neuen Testament und 
im Talmud’ ought to have a place in the 
catalogue. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Twentieth-Century Child, by Edward H. 
Cooper (Lane), is an amorphous book. The 
style is a mixture of slap-dash, slang, and fine 
writing ; the matter a hotchpot of essays and 
lectures on the bringing-up of children, 
sketches of child-life, stories written by 
children (none of them worth printing), an 
appreciation of Miss Yonge, and, finally, a 
child-ghost story, a very charming version of 
a well-worn theme. All these things are, of 
course, germane enough to the subject in hand 
—the child of the twentieth century as Mr. 
Cooper has observed it. Mr. Cooper, whose 
fairy tales and novels of the turf are pro- 
bably familiar to many of our readers, seems 
to have found his chief pleasure in life in 
playing the part of Father Christmas to a 
large number of children, mainly of wealthy 
or theatrical parents. He is, however, not 
unaware, to judge from a recent article in 
The Nineteenth Century, of the harm which 
even Father Christmas cando. Children are 
the fashion nowadays. They are allowed to 








be seen with their mothers, and are expected 
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to talk. The measuring of their heads is a 
frequent incident at ‘‘ At Homes.’’ The cult 


of children, it may be observed, is coinci- 
dent with the era of small families and infant 
phenomena. Itis a reaction from the neglect, 
repression, or harshness of parents of former 
generations. Most of us have our recollec- 
tions of early childhood, when all the world 
was wonderful, and yet the enjoyment of it 
was spoilt, as it seemed, by the repressive 
actions of unsympathetic ‘‘Olympians,’’ to 
use Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s happy phrase. 
We look back and say, ‘‘ How perfectly happy 
we might have been then!”’ and reflect perhaps 
that we are very blasés now. The company of 
children renews our lost childhood. Partly in 
gratitude, and partly in memory of our own 
experiences, we determine that the children 
of the present day shall be perfectly happy. 
The result of our efforts is not all that we 
intend. The modern child is over-tired and 
over-amused. It is taught to live too fast, to 
form a habit of requiring to be amused, and 
to be kept in a constant whirl of excitement. 
When the whirl ceases, it is deplorably bored. 
The reaction, we suppose, will come. Such 
children will revert, it may be, tothe practice 
of their grandmothers. 

On these and other matters Mr. Cooper has 
many wise observations. In most cases we 
find him on theside of the angels. But, being 
a bachelor, he is, not unnaturally, devoid of 
the maternal instinct. He cannot blame the 
selfishness which deprives children of a 
mother’s care and love, whether that selfish- 
ness takes the form of racing or political 
intrigue, novel-writing or social ambition. 
His remedy in such cases is to hire a ‘‘ deputy- 
mother ’’ inaddition to a governess and nurse. 
For ourselves, we believe that, deputy or no 
deputy, there is no resentment more bitter 
or more just than that which children feel for 
a parent who regards them as a nuisance. 
Of them the biting epigram is true, ‘‘ Chil- 
dren begin by loving their parents ; 
after a while they judge them; rarely, if 
ever, do they forgive them.’’ If English home 
life is worth anything—and in our opinion it is 
worth everything—it is worth the sacrifice 
which is daily made for it by innumerable 
busy men and women all over the country in 
every walk of life. We must educate our 
parents, not only in the knowledge of things 
sanitary and physiological, but also by the 
expression of public opinion that the neglect 
of children, in whatever way or for whatever 
cause, is a social crime. 

Mr. Cooper has a genuine loveof children— 
that is, as he wisely insists, of nice children. 
But his manner of writing is not always con- 
ciliatory. He expresses a hope that girls’ 
high schools and colleges will not sink, 
through the increase of athleticism, to the 
“level of imbecile uselessness attained by 
Oxford and Cambridge ten years ago.”’ It 
should be possible to think that athletics can 
be overdone without giving way to such absurd 
exaggeration. In the case of what were once 
known as young ladies’ seminaries, we think 
the real danger is lest girls should injure 
themselves permanently by the games which 
they play with so much enthusiasm. Within 
the last few years the country has been strewn 
with the” physical wrecks of young athletes 
who have damaged themselves at hockey. It 
may be that if the tendency goes on unchecked 
a future generation may have cause to com- 
plain, not like Mr. Cooper of ‘‘ the enfeebled 
bodies bequeathed to us by the drunkards and 
gluttons who did us the honour of becoming 
our great-grandfathers,’’ but of their over- 
exercised great-grandmothers. But genera- 
tions usually pass from one extreme to the 
other ; the pendulum swings to its utmost limit 
and returns. The fashion of vapours and 
fainting, of simpering and tears, has given 
way to a fashion of athletic independence and 
intellectual freedom. There is much talk of 
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nerves and degeneration, but we fancy the 
nation is really healthier than it was. In the 
same way private schools, concerning which 
Mr. Cooper has many judicious remarks, are 
passing from the extreme of bad feeding, bad 
teaching, and bad discipline to an extreme of 
luxury. But as to the teaching and discipline, 
we notice that Mr. Cooper holds, as the result 
of much experience, the highest opinion of 
English schools. 


Mr. GrorrreyY DRAGE publishes in a series 
of ‘*Books on Business,’’ through Messrs. 
Methuen & Co., Trade Unions, a little volume 
in which he has performed the promise of his 
preface in attempting ‘‘to hold the balance 
level between the two parties—the employer 
and the employed.’’ The result is a colourless 
production, in which we note no errors, but 
from which we do not derive any great amount 
of knowledge not to be obtained elsewhere. 
The volume seems to have been written a 
year ago, but there is a postscript which is of 
the last two or three weeks. At p. 57 the 
account of the Taff Vale case declares that ‘‘a 
private Bill to obtain the reversal of this 
decision is now (June, 1904) before Parlia- 
ment.’’ ‘‘ Private Bill’’ should, of course, be 
** private-member’s Bill,’’ for Mr. Drage, as 
a former member of Parliament, knows that a 
* private Bill’’ is a very different matter. At 
p. 188 there is another account of the Taff Vale 
difficulty, and in the postscript a description 
of the reference of the Bill of the present year 
to the Grand Committee on Law, by which 
its fate is sealed. In the ‘Conclusion’ Mr. 
Drage departs a little from his laboured 
impartiality, and attributes to the trade 
unions a want of due regard to our decline 
from our former trade pre-eminence. We 
doubt whether this passage can be supported 
on investigation. The great unions, which 
contain far more than half the trade unionists 
of the country, and infinitely more than half 
their funds—the miners, the cotton operatives, 
the engineers, and the two wealthy unions 
which deal with similar but more limited trades 
than those covered by the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers—show by their annual 
reports an exact appreciation of the situation, 
and one which in no respect differs from the 
survey now being ably accomplished for the 
supplements of The Times by Sir Charles 
McLaren, the most competent of writers 
among the employing class. 


Mr. T. A. CoanLan, the eminent statis- 
tician of Sydney, is at the present moment on 
a visit to this country, and is, we believe, 
acting as Agent-General of New South Wales. 
We receive the eleventh issue of the annual 
volume A Statistical Account of Australia and 
New Zealand, 1903-4, edited by him and dated 
from his office in December last. It pre- 
sents the usual features. The chapter on 
defence would be the better for some allusion 
to the arrangement with the Imperial Govern- 
ment as to the garrisoning of Thursday Island 
and Port Darwin. 


By far the greater portion of Mr. Cecil 
Chesterton’s Gladstonian Ghosts (Brown, 
Langham & Co.) appeared to us so much 
too political for our pages that it was not till 
near the end of the volume that we discovered 
anything which seemed fit to be the subject of 
notice. Mr. Chesterton appears more con- 
cerned with hurting the feelings of various 
schools of reformers than with setting-out 
doctrines of his own in form calculated to 
attract, and it is only in respect of what is 
commonly called Municipal Socialism that we 
find any trace of constructive policy in his 
book. After his discussion of this subject Mr. 
Chesterton continues to be reasonable, and 
recommends by sound argument administrative 
reform in various Government departments. 


Borough Customs. By Mary Bateson. Vol. I. 
(Selden Society.) — Congratulations may be 





offered to the Selden Society on the choice 
of a new and interesting subject for its latest 
volume, and on its treatment at the very 
capable hands of Miss Bateson. The study of 
municipal antiquities was much hampered 
till recently by the difliculty of consulting 
the sources; but these have slowly become 
more accessible of late, as Dr. Gross’s labours 
have shown; and although there is yet much 
to be done, Miss Bateson’s ‘‘ reference list of 
sources,’’ arranged alphabetically under towns, 
illustrates the richness of the field. Urging 
the value to the student of local or ‘‘ par- 
ticular custom,’’ she points out that it shows 
us ‘‘ live law in the making.”’ 

We are promised a second volume, in which 
the evidence here collected will be discussed ; 
but the system of classification under headings, 
adopted in these pages, invites and enables 
the reader to draw here and there conclusions 
for himself. The scholarly character of Miss 
Bateson’s work is well seen in her list of 
sources, which forms a valuable bibliography 
some forty pages long. We have carefully 
examined its contents, collected from many 
scattered quarters, and have been struck by 
their painstaking accuracy, the only slips 
revealed being the minute ones of describing 
Richard FitzBaldwin, Lord of Okehampton, 
as a Redvers, and of citing ‘‘ the charter roll 
of 1 Ric, I.’’ (instead of the patent roll of 
1 Rie. II.) for Richard I.’s charter to Col- 
chester. The customs of the borough-moots, 
here recovered, may fairly be held, Miss 
Bateson contends, to illustrate the practice 
of those rural hundred-moots as to which, 
owing to their early decay, our evidence is 
very slight. In towns the royal charters gave 
to the local customs a prolonged existence. 
It would be interesting to learn to what 
extent the customs granted or confirmed by 
these charters were subsequently modified ; 
the right of Withernam, for instance, here 
appears as granted by Richard I. to the 
burgesses of Colchester, but it was withdrawn 
from them, we believe, by Edward II. 

As might be expected, there is much 
diversity in the legal practice and in the 
penalties. The latter are archaic in the 
south-east, and curiously ferocious at Ports- 
mouth. At Sandwich those found guilty of 
homicide were buried alive at ‘‘ Thiefdowns’’; 
at Hastings and Dover felons were thrown 
from the cliffs; at Pevensey and at Fordwich 
they were drowned. At Portsmouth the 
homicide was burnt if a man, and drowned 
in the sea if a woman; the thief, if a 
man, was blinded and mutilated, if a woman 
was only mutilated; petty larceny was 
punished by nailing the culprit’s ear to the 
pillory, ‘‘ he to choose whether he will cut or 
tear it off.’”’ Another seaport, Waterford, 
was no less merciless in its customs: arson 
was punished by throwing the culprit into the 
fire, and the miller guilty of peculation to 
the amount of fourpence was hanged from the 
beam of his mill. These and other penalties 
are the subject of learned foot-notes, suggestive, 
by analogies, of their origin. There are also 
archaic traces in connexion with the wager of 
law: in a plea of debt the custom of London 
was that a foreigner should adduce six com- 
purgators, while another provision directed 
him to go ‘‘ to the six churches nearest to the 
Guildhall and there swear that the oath that he 
made in the Guildhall was good.’’ At Lincoln 
the burgess who denied a debt brought into 
court with him two parties of five men each, 
between whom a pointed knife was thrown, to 
decide, by its fall, which should be his com- 
purgators. In appeal of life or limb it was 
the peculiar custom of the Cinque Ports to 
require thirty-six compurgators, as in some 
other parts. Theold London custom of the dead 
man’s law which prevailed in the twelfth cen- 
tury was abolished, we learn, in that which 
followed, when a witness was no longer 
allowed to swear on the grave of a dead man 





as to the testimony the deceased would have 
borne. Among many other curious customs 
were those of ‘* Fetch and have’’ at Fordwich, 
where land was claimed by touching it with 
the right foot before witnesses in formal fashion; 
the branding with the church key for sacri- 
lege at Dover, the exemption from attendance 
at the hundred court of Cardiff if the burgess 
had already when summoned one foot in the 
stirrup for a journey, and the ceremony of the 
bailiff with the white rod taking away the keys 
of a house at Hereford. The whole book is a 
repertory of old-world practices in medizeval 
England, and the erudite care with which it 
has been edited will lead the student to anti- 
cipate with pleasure the appearance of the 
promised second volume. 


Machiavelliand the Modern State. By Louis 
Dyer. (Boston, Ginn.)—It is not easy to say 
anything new about Machiavelli. Any one 
who reads Mr. John Morley’s Romanes Lec- 
ture will have recognized that. Its dignified 
and complacent morality and its literary charm 
only serve to conceal a fundamentally com- 
monplace restatement of a well-known criti- 
cism. Mr. Dyer, however, without any of 
Mr. Morley’s charm or Macaulay’s zest, does: 
contrive to say a good deal that is valuable 
in the course of these most interesting lec- 
tures. His main points are these. Machia- 
velli’s debt to Dante is greater than is 
commonly recognized. The influence both of 
Dante and Savonarola on the development of 
his mind is deeper than he himself knew. 
They ‘‘clothed his mind with that elusive 
atmosphere of mystic fatalism in which at 
times his Prince may seem to move.’’ 

Secondly—and this is the more important— 
when he talJ-s of Roman virtue, Machiavelli is 
really thinking of Swiss prowess :— 

“The Swiss sat for the portrait he gives 
of the Roman people in much the same sense 
in which Cesar Borgia sat for the Prince.” 


This point the author developes with much 
ingenuity and learning. He shows from 
Machiavelli’s correspondence and other 
sources how he shared the general admiration 
of the military power of the Swiss and the na 
less general apprehension of their becoming 
conquerors of a large part of the world :— 

“T am of those who feel great fear of the 

Swiss, and yet I cannot so account them, as 
to think they may prove the Romans come back 
to life.” 
This extract makes clear the parallel the 
writer has in his mind. All this is made the 
more plausible when we consider the purely 
practical interest with which Machiavelli 
studied the past. Mr. Dyer very well 
brings out the fact that Machiavelli was 
the first of the moderns to strive to 
organize on an historical basis ‘‘a modern 
science of government such as that which 
dawned upon Plato and was wrought out for 
antiquity by Aristotle.’’ In this he was the 
precursor of the Bodins and the Gregorys of 
Toulouse, the Hotmans and the Buchanans, 
whose writings were as much more voluminous 
as they were less original than his own. As 
Mr. Dyer says :— 

“He prized an event as a chemist prizes his 

acid or his salt, for the reactions he could obtain 
by projecting it into the elements of the particular 
combination in politics at which he happened to be 
working.” 
This is a far more illuminating explanation of 
Machiavelli’s method than that which describes 
it as ‘‘the passionless curiosity of the man of 
science.”’ 


6eé 


Somer while ago, when noticing Mr. E. G. 
Gardner’s admirable work ‘ Dukes and Poets 
at Ferrara,’ we remarked on the neglect with 
which that most historical city had been 
treated by English writers—surprising in an 
age when everybody goes to Italy, and most 
people write books about it. However, the 
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neglect has been handsomely repaired. Fol- 
lowing close on Mr. Gardner’s book comes 
The Story of Ferrara, by Ella Noyes, illus- 
trated by Dora Noyes, in Messrs. Dent’s pretty 
** Medizeval Towns”’ series. For visitors to 
Ferrara it would be hard to imagine a more 
desirable companion. The history of the city 
and its great house is told clearly and well, 
Miss Noyes giving rather more about the 
earlier marquises than would fall within Mr. 
Gardner’s plan. There is also a good account 
of that pathetic little figure the Duchess 
Renée of France, whom he has not yet 
reached. Miss Dora Noyes’s little sketches 
are effective for their purpose, and un- 
pretentious. 


Aristotle’s Politics. Translated by Benjamin 
Jowett. With Introduction, Analysis, and 
Index by H. W. C. Davis. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.)—Good wine needs no bush. Mr, Davis 
wisely confines his introduction to halfa dozen 
pages of blameless generalities. The analysis 
and the indexare well done. A bibliographical 
note ought to have been added, so as to make 
it clear that this translation is reprinted from 
a former edition with notes. There was all 
the more reason for reissuing Jowett’s work 
in this form inasmuch as, whilst the notes of 
the earlier volume contain little that is of 
value, the version itself is in his best style. 
It is said that no man can be Platonist and 
Aristotelian at once. Jowett, however, 
managed to render the Greek of both writers 
into an English at once appropriate and in 
its own right classical. 


MEssRs. ROUTLEDGE have made a welcome 
addition to their series of ‘‘ Early Novelists ”’ 
in translations of The Decameron and The Hep- 
tameron, which are well got up. The render- 
ing of the first, by Mr. J. M. Rigg, is not new, 
but a creditable performance. The addition 
of an introduction and Symonds’s essay on 
Boccaccio is a good idea. Our copy is rather 
spoilt by the insertion of pp. 401 to 404 in a 
wrong place. Mr. A. Machen’s version of ‘ The 
Heptameron ’ is new to us, and deserves high 
praise for its spirit and sense of idiom. He is 
fully justified in calling attention to the delin- 
quencies of some of his predecessors, and he 
adds some useful hints as to the bibliography 
of the book. 


THE same publishers have issued a popular 
edition of Stepniak’s well-known book on The 
Russian Peasantry, which is timely. 


To their popular series ‘‘ The King’s Classics’’ 
Messrs. Moring have added a reprint of 
The Letters of Falstaff, by James White, 
schoolmate and friend of Charles Lamb, after- 
wards printer of Fleet Street, and Gaius of 
the dusky company of London chimneysweeps. 
The little book is tasteful and neat; but, 
after all, the value of a reprint lies in its 
accuracy, and in the present instance greater 
vigilance might have been exercised in 
looking after the text. Misprints occur too 
frequently ; on the pages numbered as below 
we find the following: ‘‘Irelande’’ (Irelauwnde), 
ix, x; ‘‘There’’ (These), xxiii; ‘‘ day ’’ 
{daye), xxv; ‘‘ down’’ (downe), xxvi; ‘‘ de- 
generation”’ (regeneration), xxxv; ‘‘cuckoos’”’ 
(cuckows), 3; ‘‘acres’’ (acre), 25; ‘‘our’’ 
{own), 30; ‘‘arch’’ (ach), 45; ‘*’tis for your 
sake’? omitted, 49; ‘‘my’’ (mine), 57; 
‘‘inseparable’’ (inseparate), 75; ‘* proces- 
sively ’’ (procressively=‘‘ progressively ’’), 
0; ‘fhim” inserted, 77; ‘* quaint ”’ 
(queint), 83; ‘‘and’’ omitted, 86. In 
some two hundred and fifty places the 
initial capitals of the editio princeps have 
been discarded, with the result that the old- 
world look of the letterpress is in great 
measure sacrificed. Surely in this particular, 
as in the obsolete spelling, the exemplar of 
the first edition should have been consistently 
followed. Again, there appears, at the foot 
of the last page of the preface in the first 





(1796) and so-called second (1797) editions, an 
erratum—“ for Grandam read Grandsire ’’— 
which in Messrs. Moring’s reprint is omitted 
from its proper place, though the misprint in 
question is left standing in the text. Closer 
search reveals the erratum hidden away amongst 
the author’s notes, which, by the way, are here 
grouped at the end of the volume—not (as in 
the first edition) printed as foot-notes, each on 
its proper page. On the whole, this pretty 
book is of inferior worth, as a reprint, to that 
published by Robson, of Cranbourn Street, in 
1877. Nor is it the fact that the frontispiece, 
drawn and engraved by W. Leney for the 
edition of 1796, is now ‘‘ reproduced for the 
first time.’’ It will be found, facing p. 180, 
in the third volume of Mr. Macdonald’s 
edition of ‘The Works of Charles Lamb’ 
(Dent & Co.). 


WE have received The Imitation of Christ 
from the Astolat Press, now described as of 
Great Castle Street, W. The little book is 
very prettily printed and got up, a desirable 
possession except for eyes which cannot read 
rather minute type. The Head of Christ, 
from a drawing by Leonardo, is an appropriate 
frontispiece. The translation is from the 
fourth edition by F. B., who in 1620 dedi- 
eated his version ‘‘to the honourable and 
vertuous Elizabeth Vaux.”’ 


Pror. F, A. Wutrr, of the University of 
Lund, in Sweden, sends us a small brochure, 
entitled Petrarch at Vaucluse, 1337-1353 
(Lund), in which he embodies the results of 
his researches at the ‘‘sacred fountain’’ in 
1901. It contains twenty-seven very good 
photographs, taken by his son, and a really 
admirable map of Vaucluseand its environs on 
two separate scales—the larger 300 metres 
to an inch. Pictures of Vaucluse, from 
Tomasini downwards, have generally been of 
so fanciful a kind that they give little notion 
of the unique beauty of the valley, marred 
though it is in these days by factory chim- 
neys ; and these photographs, taken together, 
convey a better idea of the scenery than any 
hitherto published in England. The title of 
the paper is inexact, for only seven out of 
twenty-nine pages are concerned with 
Petrarch’s sojourn, the rest being devoted to 
a description of the neighbourhood as illus- 
trated in the photographs, and to a theory, 
which Prof. Wulff is developing in a larger 
work, about the locality of Laura’s dwell- 
ing. He belongs to the class of Petrarchists 
—once numerous, but now nearly extinct 
—who maintain, in defiance of positive 
statements in the Latin works and less certain 
indications in the Rime, that Laura’s home 
was close to Vaucluse, and that she died 
unmarried. He quotes the ‘‘ Mira il gran 
sasso’’ from the sonnet ‘Anima Bella,’ but 
without saying that, while Petrarch there 
bids his sainted mistress look down from 
Paradise on his rustic solitude, he urges her 
in the same breath to leave all thought of her 
home—the ‘‘birthplace of his passion ’’— 
which, according to the Professor, was within 
a mile of the poet’s house. As this was the 
period of his fiercest dislike of Avignon, there 
can be little doubt that he here indicates that 
city, especially as the MS. note in his Virgil 
expressly mentions it as the scene of his 
‘‘inamoration.’”? But, whatever view they 
may take of the Professor’s theory, all lovers 
of the poet will do well to carry this pamphlet 
with them in exploring the beauties of 
Vaucluse. 


WE have on our table Makers of Modern 
History, by the Hon. Edward Cadogan 
(Murray),—Racial Supremacy, being Studies 
in Imperialism, by J. G. Godard (Simpkin),— 
The Letters of Theodora, by A. L. Rouse 
(Maemillan),—The Art of the Musician, by 
H. G. Hanchett (Macmillan), — German 
Exercises, by H. G. Atkins (Blackie),—A 





Practical Course of Instruction in Personal 
Magnetism, Telepathy, and Hypnotism, by 
G. White (Routledge),—Introductory Mathe- 
matics, by R. B. Morgan (Blackie),—Modern 
Electricity, by J. Henry and K. J. Hora 
(Hodder & Stoughton), — Catalogue of the 
Noctuide in the Collection of the British 
Museum, by Sir G. F. Hampson, Bart. (Long- 
mans),—St. Nicholas, Vol. XX XII.(Macmillan), 
— The Chaunceys, by H. A. Darlington 
(Nisbet), — Jack Verschoyle’s Wife, by Cat- 
tieuchlan (Gay & Bird),—Sorreltop, by E. 
Crawford (Drane),—The House of Barnkirk, 
by Amy MeLaren (Duckworth),—Elizabeth 
Grey, by E. M. Green (Blackwood),—The 
Creed of Christ (Lane),—The Shrine of Faith, 
by the Rev. T. H. Wright (Melrose),—The 
Quest of the Infinite, by B. A. Millard (Allen- 
son),—The Divine Cure for Heart Trouble, and 
other Sermons, by the Rev. P. C. Purves 
(Dent),—and The Love of Heloise and Abelard: 
a Poem, by E. M. Rudland (Kegan Paul). 
Among New Editions we have How to Read 
the Money Article, by C. Duguid (E. Wilson),— 
Asia and Europe, by M. Townsend (Constable), 
—Thoughts for Young Men, by J. C. Ryle, D.D. 
(Thynne),—and The Last of the Wonder Club, 
by M. Y. Halidom (Burleigh). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Creed of Christ, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Gurney (A.), Amor Ordinatus, er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Millard (B. A), The Quest of the Infinite, cr. 8vo, 3/3 
Moorehead (W. G.), Outline Studies in the New Testament, 
er. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Moule (H. ©. G.), My Brethren and Companions, and other 
Sermons, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Purves (P.C.), The Divine Cure for Heart Trouble, and 
other Sermons, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. ' 
Scott (J. J.), The Life of Christ, extra cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Wright (T. H.), The Shrine of Faith, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Law. 
McClain (E.), Constitutional Law in the United States, 
edited by A. B. Hart, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Bradley (J. W,), Illuminated Manuscripts, 1émo, 2/6 net. 
Giotto, by B. de Sélincourt, cr. 8vo, 7,6 net. 
Heath (D.), Miniatures, roy. 8vo, 25/ net. 
Hodgson (J. H.) and Eaton (F. A.), The Royal Academy and 
its Members, 1768-1830, 8vo, 21/ net. 
Holme (C.), The Old Water-Colour Society, 1804-1904, 5/ net. 
Peters (J. P.) and Thiersch (H.), Painted Tombs in the 
Necropolis of Marissa (Maréshah), edited by S. A. Cook, 
4to, 42/ net. 
Rome, painted by A. Pisa, Text by M. A. R. Tuker and H. 
Malleson, 8vo, 20/ net. 
Sturgis (R.), The Appreciation of Sculpture, 8vo,7,6 net; 
How to Judge Architecture, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Beatty (H. M.), Dante and Virgil, 18mo, leather, 2 6 net. 
Binyon (L.), Penthesilea, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Euripides, The Trojan Women, translated into Verse by 
G. Murray, imp. 16mo, sewed, 1/ net. 
L’Avocat Patelin, adapted by the Abbé Brueys, translated 
by S. F. G. Whitaker, cr. 8vo, parchment, 3/6 net. 
Rudland (KE. M.), The Love of Heloise and Abelard, 4to, 


3/6 net. : ; 
Wilcox (D.), Verses from Maoriland, 12mo, 2/6 net. 
Music. 
Hanchett (H. G.), The Art of the Musician, cr. 8vo, 6/6 net. 
Bibliography. 
Courtney (W. P.), A Register of National Bibliography, 
2 vols. cr. 8vo, 31/6 net. 
Philosophy. 
Thompson (H. B.), The Mental Traits of Sex, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
History and Biography. 
Bleackley (H.), Some Distinguished Victims of the Scaffold, 
roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Furse (G. A.), A Hundred Years Ago: Battles by Land and 
by Sea, Ulm—Trafalgar—Austerlitz, 8vo, 10/ 
Grant (Mrs. C.), A Mother of Czars, 8vo, 12/ net. 
Jebb (R.), Studies in Colonial Nationalism, 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Neesima (Rev. J. Hardy), by J. D. Davis, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 
Robinson (A. G.), Cuba and the Intervention, 7/6 net. 
Ross (William), of Cowcaddens, by J. M. E. Ross, 6/ 
Geography and Travel. 
Harper (C. G.), The Oxford, Gloucester, and Milford Haven 
Road, 2 vols. illustrated, 8vo, 32/ net. 
Macculloch (J. A.), The Misty Isle of Skye, its Scenery, its 
People, its Story, illustrated, cr. 8vo, 4/ net. 
Smith (A.), ASummer in Skye, 12mo, 2/6 net. 
Philology. 
Madan (A. C.), An Outline Dictionary, 12mo, 7/6 net. 
Poole (W. M.) and Becker (M.), Lectures Frangaises: 
Géographie et Histoire, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Some Stumbling-Blocks of the French Language and the 
Way to Avoid Them, by G. N. Triccoche, cr. 5vo, 4/ net. 
Science, 
Alphéraky (S.), The Geese of Europe and Asia, 4to, 63/ net. 
Fraser (S.), The Potato, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Haeckel (E.), The Evolution of Man, 2 vols., translated by 
J. McCabe, roy. 8vo, 42/ net. 
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Hinder (H. C.), Lectures on Clinical Surgery, 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Journal of Agricultural Science, Vol. 1, Part 1, 5/ net. 
Moncalm (M.), The Origin of Thought and Speech, translated 
by G. S. Whitmarsh, 8vo, 9/ 
General Literature. 
Balzac, Maximes, 16mo, parchment, 6/ net. 
Brown (V.), The Disciple’s Wife, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Cahan (A.), The White Terror and the Red, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Chesterton (C.), Gladstonian Ghosts, cr. 8yo, 2/6 net. 
Collins (F. H.), Author and Printer, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Courlander (A.), Seth of the Cross, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
‘Crowe (Major J. H. V.), Problems in Manceuvre Tactics, 
extra cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Diehl (A. M.), The Love of her Life, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Dodd (C. I.), A Vagrant English woman, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Drage (G.), Trade Unions, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Duncan (N.), Dr. Grenfell’s Parish, The Deep-Sea Fisher- 
men, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Fiends and Angels, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Graham (H.), Misrepresentative Men, 16mo, boards, 3/6 
Green (A. K.), The Millionaire Baby, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Gunter (A. C.), The Conscience of a King, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Harrod (F.), The Taming of the Brute, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hewlett (M.), Fond Adventures, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
McLaren (A.), The House of Barnkirk, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Maude (F. N.), The Evolution of Modern Strategy from the 
Eighteenth Century, 8vo, 5/ net. 
Meyrick (L.), Vicar Denior, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Nugent (G.), Lectures on Company, Battalion, and Brigade 
Drill, 16mo, 3/ 
Queer Lady Judas, by Rita, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Ransome (A.), The Stone Lady, Ten Little Papers and Two 
Mad Stories, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Roberts (M.), Captain Balaam of the Cormorant, and other 
Sea Comedies, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Salome (M.), Some Little London Children, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Shafer (S. A.), Beyond Chance of Change, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Statesman’'s Year-Book, edited by J. S. Keltie, 10/6 net. 
Swan (A. S.), Christian’s Cross, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Sykes (J. A. C.), The Macdonnells, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Ward (K. 8. P.), Trixy, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN, 

Theology. 

Rosenzweig (A.), Kleidung u. Schmuck im biblischen u. 
talmudischen Schrifttum, 3m. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Baudot (A. de) et Perrault-Dabot (A.), Les Cathédrales de 
rance, Vol. 1, Part 1, 25fr. 

en L.), Rubens, 3fr. 50. 
Pottier (E.), Douris et les Peintres de Vases Grees, 2fr. 50. 

Drama, 
Mendés (C.), Scarron, 3fr. 50. 

Political Economy. 
Pesch (H.), Lehrbuch der Nationalékonomie, Vol. 1, 10m. 
History and Biography. 

Boutard (Abbé C.), Lamennais, sa Vie et ses Doctrines, 5fr. 
Faguet (E.), Propos Littéraires, Series 3, 3fr. 50. 
Moulin (R.), Une Année de Politique Extérieure, 3fr. 50. 
Stapfer (P.), Victor Hugo A Guernsey, 3fr. 50. 

Science, 
Poincaré (H.), La Valeur de la Science, 3fr. 50. 

General Literature. 
Loti (P.), La Troisitme Jeunesse de Madame Prune, 3fr. 50. 
ae (Mme. A.), La Cuisine, l'Hygitne, et la Table, 
4fr. 








B. F. STEVENS’S CATALOGUE-INDEX OF 
MANUSCRIPTS RELATING TO AMERICA, 
1763-83. 


REFERENCE to this work has been made in 
The Athenewm from time to time during its 
progress, and we think the following account of 
its contents and scope will be of interest to our 
readers now that it is completed and bound. Mr, 
Stevens had been gathering material for this 
Catalogue-Index for nearly thirty years when 
he died in 1902, and had virtually finished it at 
that time, but considerable work in transcribing 
material and arranging for the binder had to be 
done before it could be said to be absolutely 
completed. 

Briefly, it is a Catalogue-Index of the manu- 
scripts in public and private archives in England, 
France, Holland, and Spain relating to America 
and the American Revolution between the 
Paris treaty of 1763 and the treaty of peace, 
signed again at Paris in 1783, by which American 
independence was secured. All the historical 
manuscripts to which access could be obtained 
in the countries named were carefully gone 
through, and note was made of every paper 
found, with the result that over 161,000 
documents are enumerated. 

More than half of these documents are in the 
Public Record Office, where they are found in 
the following series :— 

America and West Indies (341 volumes), con- 
taining letters to the Secretary of State in 
London from the royal governors of the different 
provinces, viz., Massachusetts, New York, New 


Jersey, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and East and West Florida, giving all the 
current details of their respective governments ; 
the military correspondence of the successive 
commanders - in - chief, Generals Gage, Sir 
William Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, and Sir Guy 
Carleton ; letters from the Superintendents of 
Indian Affairs, &c. ; also the draft letters of the 
Secretary of State to them. 

Board of Trade (365 volumes), consisting of 
letters from the same governors, addressed to 
the Board of Trade and Plantations, with 
numerous enclosures, and with the Acts of the 
different provincial legislatures, the Minutes of 
Council, the Journals of Assembly, &c. 

Colonial Correspondence.—From numerous 
volumes relating to the West Indies, Canada, 
&c., have been selected papers bearing on the 
original thirteen American colonies. 

Admiralty.—The volumes of this series con- 
tain dispatches from the admirals — Hood, 
Montagu, Samuel and Thomas Graves, Sir 
Peter Parker, Lord Howe, Gambier, Arbuth- 
not, Digby, Byron, Rodney, &c.—on the 
American and neighbouring stations, to Philip 
Stephens, the Secretary of the Admiralty, and 
journals of these admirals; letters from the 
naval captains on the American station to the 
same Secretary ; orders and instructions from 
the Admiralty to the captains ; letters to the 
Admiralty from the Secretary of State; descrip- 
tion of the ships of war on the American 
station, &c. 

Foreign Office Records.—Of these, the series 
‘** France ” is naturally the fullest for American 
material (62 volumes). It contains the corre- 
spondence of Lord Stormont, the British ambas- 
sador in Paris, with the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, Lord Weymouth, down to March, 1778, 
when the rupture took place and Lord Stormont 
was recalled. The papers relating to the 
negotiations for peace in 1782 and 1783 are 
also here, when the commissioners from all the 
belligerent powers met in Paris, Richard Oswald, 
Henry Strachey, Alleyne Fitzherbert, and the 
Duke of Manchester acting on behalf of England; 
the first two more directly with the Americans, 
and the latter with France and Spain. 

In the series ‘‘ Holland” (29 volumes) is the 
correspondence of Sir Joseph Yorke—the ambas- 
sador at the Hague—with the Foreign Secretary 
in London till December, 1780, when the con- 
duct of the Dutch left the Court of Great 
Britain no alternative but a declaration of war 
and brought a third European State into the 
contest. 

‘*Spain” (19 volumes) contains the corre- 
spondence of the ambassador, Lord Grantham, 
and sundry consuls, till 1779, when Spain joined 
France to oppose England ; also papers relating 
to the mission of negotiation in 1779 and 1780 
at Madrid, undertaken by Richard Cumberland 
and Father Hussey, the Jesuit priest attached 
to the Spanish Embassy in London. 

**German States” (18 volumes) consists of 

apers relating to the German auxiliaries—the 

essians, Brunswickers, Anhalt, Anspach, and 
Waldeck troops. 

These are the principal divisions which are 
dealt with, but others are included. 

The remaining documents in England were 
found in the British Museum, the Royal 
Institution, and the private collections of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquis of Aber- 
gavenny, Lord Sackville (the Lord George 
Germain correspondence), the Earl of Carlisle, 
Lord Auckland, the Earl of Dartmouth, and 
others. 

In France the following collections are in- 
cluded: the Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 
de la Marine, de la Guerre, des Colonies, and 
Archives Nationales. In Holland (the Hague) : 
Rijks Archief (Royal Archives) and Huis 





Archief (manuscripts of the Prince of Orange). 
In Spain: Archives at Alcaldé, Seville, and 











Simancas. This class of information records 
the applications of the Americans to the various 
European Courts and the assistance given them ; 
the consequent diplomatic relations of these 
Courts towards England ; the correspondence 
of their ambassadors and ministers, as well as 
the interesting letters and papers of the first 
accredited representatives sent by these foreign 
Courts to the American Congress. 

The Catalogue-Index itself consists of three 
divisions :— 

I. Catalogue or short title lists of the papers 
in the order in which they exist in the volumes 
or bundles in the several archives or collections. 
This is in fifty large foolscap folio volumes, 
bound in full blue morocco. 

II. Chronological Index of all the papers 
included in above Division I. In this division 
each document is thrown into chronological 
order, day by day, and, further, each document 
is much more fully described than in Division I., 
particulars being given of its present location, 
its place of origin, its date, its author, its 
addressee, its language, length and enclosures, 
with a précis or notice of its contents. Here, 
also, are shown the duplicates, triplicates, 
extracts, &c., whether in the same collection or 
in other archives. This division is in a hundred 
volumes, bound in full red morocco. 

III. Alphabetical Index, containing the 
names of the authors and the addressees, so 
arranged that on the one side is shown every 
paper by each individual writer and to whom it 
was addressed, and on the other side the name 
of every individual receiver with the name of 
the writer. Where no writer is named the 
document is indexed under its subject-matter. 
This division is in thirty volumes, bound in full 
brown morocco. 

The complete work will thus be seen to con- 
sist of 180 foolscap folio volumes of from 400 
to 500 pages each, which is perhaps sufficient 
indication of the task which Mr, Stevens 
undertook, and which has at last been 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. Its 
economic value to Americans as the sole key at 
present to the scattered papers containing the 
history of the American colonies for twenty 
eventful years admits of no question. Our only 
regret is that the compiler did not live to see 
the completion of his immense labour. 








A LYKE-WAKE DIRGE. 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

THE discussion on the word ‘‘ fleet,” arising 
out of Mr. Mayhew’s restoration, confirmed by 
the references in last week’s Athenceum to the 
original authority, John Aubrey, illustrates 
the certainties and uncertainties of emendation 
and derivation. There is no doubt that he and 
Dr. Murray and Mr. F. Sidgwick are right in 
reading “fleet,” and in identifying the word 
with “flet,” in the phrase “fire and flet” ; 
probably also in deriving it from ‘‘flett” with 
the sense of ‘‘ floor.” 

But it is clear that the word would mean 
‘‘floor,” and not “ floor-room” or ‘‘ house- 
room.” The first and third of the wills quoted 
by Mr. W. H. Legge have the full “‘ flette-rome 
and fire-rome” ; the second has the shortened 
form ‘‘fyre and flett,” i.c., fire and floor. In 
this will, however, the words are balanced 
against “egresse and ingresse to the well and 
the oven” ina manner which suggests that there 
was already a popular misderivation, which 
had become fixed when Aubrey (not his editor) 
glossed ‘‘ fleet” by ‘‘ water,” and Kennett com- 
mented on the gloss. This misderivation is 
no doubt responsible for the change of spelling 
of * flet” to “fleet,” which, in its turn, produced 
the falsa lectio “sleet,” and then Scott’s absurd. 
identification of ‘‘ sleet” and ‘‘ salt.” 

If the confusion should be pre-Elizabethan, 
then the original phrase would probably be 
“fire and flet,”” and the addition of “ room” to 
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both would assist the identification of “ flet”’ 
with ‘‘ fleet” in the sense of ‘‘ water.” In this 
case the ‘Dirge’ itself would be of greater 
antiquity than the time when the confusion 
became prevalent. H. E. D. Buaxiston. 








‘HYMNS FROM THE GREEK OFFICE 
BOOKS.’ 

April 7th, 1905. 
Your reviewer of my book last week excites 
doubts as to my capacity for the work I have 
undertaken, ‘‘by the extraordinary number of 
blunders that appear in the limited amount of 
Greek printed in the book.” What does he 
mean? The Greek is not mine. If he has any 
objection to make to the Greek of John of 
Damascus and his confréres, let him say so. 
The Greek is theirs. If, however, he means to 
insinuate that by an error in transcription, 
or by permitting a misprint to pass 
unchallenged, he has discovered evidence 
of unfitness on my part for a work to 
which I have given much time and pains, 
he is surely ill-off for material for com- 
plaint. But is there even one error in transcrip- 
tion in the entire book? I challenge your 
reviewer to point to one. That he is bound to 
do, having: made the bold assertion that there 
is an extraordinary number. A few inevitable 
misprints he may find in the book, but none in 
the Greek transcription. What he says regard- 
ing the omission of the iota adscript as being 
contrary to the invariable practice of inscrip- 

tions, is not according to fact. 
JoHN Brown ie. 


*,* The Greek index of Mr. Brownlie’s book 
occupies two and a half small pages. The first 
line is thus printed éAejcov pas, kipre EX€noov 
pas. Any eye for Greek could see at a glance 
that there must be something wrong when the 
same word is printed éAejcov and éAénoov. The 
third line has jevoroi ws, the fifth taxvs «is, 
the sixth ») without an accent, the seventh 
Oovpyixw without an accent; the eighth has 
e€vvous in one word ; the tenth has 77 for the 
dative of the article ; the twelfth runs ojpepor 
Kpevparat ert EdAov, where we have a new form 
of a verb and an unaccented preposition ; and so 
on in many of the subsequent lines. The next 
to the last, for instance, is 

6 5€ Bos, oxud Kat évirrviov, 
In the two pages and a half we have counted 
twenty-two mistakes. 

The mistakes are all repeated, so far as we 
have noticed, when the lines are placed as the 
headings of the hymns. The reviewer thought 
that these mistakes had been introduced by 
some mischance, but as we discover in Mr. 
Brownlie’s letter that he has not yet found 
them out, the case is worse with him than we 
suspected. 








THE SCOTI SALE. 


In continuation of our report of the sale of the 
library of the late John Scott, of Largs, N.B., sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge March 
27th to April 7th, the following high prices may be 
noted : Holinshed’s Chronicles, Shakspeare edition, 
1577,442. Hume of Godscroft’s Families of Angus 
and Douglas, a hitherto unknown edition, pro- 
bably printed in 1633, 607. Proofs of the Pretender 
being truly James III., finely bound for the Old 
Pretender, 1713, 357. James I., Essays of a Prentise 
in the Divine Art of Poetry, 1585, 687.; Poetical 
Exercises at Vacant Houres, 1591, 80/.; Basilikon 
Doron, 1599, 174/7.; Demonologie, 1597, 311. Ben 
Jonson’s Entertainment of K. James II. through 
London, uncut, 1604, 687. Jordanus Nemorarius, 
Arithmetica, 1496, 68/. Knox’s Liturgies, 1575, 1091. 
Livius, Venet., V.de Spira, 1470, 357. 10s. Maitland 
Club Publications, 1828-59, 877. 

The following were the highest prices realized in 
the Mary, Queen of Scots, collection : Against the 
Scottishe Queene, that She Ought Not to Live, &c., 
contemporary MS., 24 ll, 1007. Unfinished and 


Unsigned Autograph Letter of the Queen (14 pp.), 





9007. Baif, Chant de Joie sur les Espousailles du 
Dauphin et la Royne d’Escosse, 1558, N. Bodragan, 
Epitome of the Title that the Kinges Majestie hath 
to the Realme of Scotland, 1548, 457. Buchanan, 
De Jure Regni apud Scotos, first edition, 1579, 357. 
Burleigh, The Execution of Justice in England, &c., 
1583, 357.108. Caussin, The Holy Court, 1674, old 
morocco, with cipher of Charles II., 597. P. Cock- 
burn, In Dominicam Orationem Meditatio, printed 
in St. Andrews by John Scot, 1555, 2017. Collec- 
tions relating to the Funerals of Queen Mary, with 
inserted illustrations, 1822, 751. Defence of Queen 
Elizabeth for the beheading of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
contemporary MS. (15 1l.), 1587-8, 367. Grande et 
Magnifique Triumphe faict au Mariage du Dauphin 
et la Royne d’Escosse (8 ll.), 1558, 852. Discourse de 
la Mort dela Royne Marie (4 ll.), 1587, 1147. Docu- 
ments relating toa Robbery of Jewels from Queen 


Mary, 1576, 1087. Harangue de la Royne 
d’Escosse dans les Estats de son Royaume, 
1563, 1012. History of Mary, Queen of 


Scots, 1559-87, contemporary MS8,, 116/. Leslie’s 
Defence of the Honour of Marie, Queen of Scots, 
1569, 1277. A Register of the Proceedings in the 
Charge of Ambassador of John Leslie, Bishop of 
Ross (MS., 113 ll.), with arms of Prince Henry, 
1573, 1647. Whole Proceedings at the Tryal of 
Thos., Duke of Norfolk (MS.,9 large folio sheets), 
1571, 1267. Original Letters and Papers relating to 
Mary, (Queen of Scots (from the Ashburnham Barrois 
Collection, where it sold for 196/.), 3557. John 
Stubbs’s Discovery of a Gaping Gulf, 1579, 1017. 
Udall’s History of Queen Mary, illustrated with 214 
portraits, 1624, 761. 

The whole collection of works relating to Queen 
Mary, numbering 391 lots, realized the very large 
sum of 4,750/. 








Riterary Gossip. 


Messrs. Loneman hope to issue soon after 
Easter ‘John Knox and the Reformation,’ 
by Mr. Andrew Lang. The author attempts 
to get behind tradition, and, while recog- 
nizing Knox’s greatness as a man and a 
Christian, finds him much less admirable in 
his public and political life. It is pointed 
out in the preface that 
‘*if Knox, both as a politician and an historian, 
resembled Charles I. in ‘sailing as near the 
wind ’ as he could, the circumstance (as another 
of his biographers remarks) only makes him 
more human and interesting.” 

As modern history is not uninclined to 
canonize Knox, following Carlyle’s lead, 
some pretty sparring may be expected. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Ecrrron Castixz’s novel 
‘Rose of the World,’ which has been 
appearing in Zhe Cornhill Magazine, will be 
published in book form by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. on May 8th. The “ Rose” 
herself, in her half -awakened girlhood, 
married a splendid young soldier, who met 
his end defending a fort on the Indian 
frontier. In a kind of spiritual numbness, 
she then married a fussy lieutenant- 
governor, but awakened to the overwhelming 
fact that she was passionately in love with 
her first husband’s memory. 


Mr. FisHEer Unwin is to publish a volume 
by Dr. William Rainey Harper, President 
of the University of Chicago, entitled ‘ The 
Trend in Higher Education in America.’ It 
deals with such subjects as the university and 
democracy, religious education, the training 
of theological students, the university and 
commercial education, alleged luxury among 
college students, and Latin versus science. 


Tue May number of The Independent 
Review will include, amongst other articles 
of interest, a criticism, by Sir Edmund 
Verney, of certain recent proposals with 
regard to agricultural education; a sum- 
mary, by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, of the recent 
campaign in Manchuria; and an account, 





by Sir Lauder Brunton, of the proposed 
National League for Physical Education 
and Improvement. 

Mr. Murray is going to publish ‘ Five: 
Years in a Persian Town,’ by the Rev. 
Napier Malcolm ; ‘ The Life of Sir Andrew 
Clarke, of the Royal Engineers,’ by Col. 
R. H. Vetch; and ‘ Memoirs of General Sir 
Henry Dermot Daly,’ by Major H. Daly. 


A LETTER which recently appeared asking 
for letters of the late Duke of Cambridge 
for the ‘ Life’ now being prepared by the 
Sub-Dean of the Chapels Royal has given 
rise to widespread misapprehension. Some 
years ago his Royal Highness entrusted 
the writing of his military ‘Life’ to Col. 
Willoughby Verner, to whom he handed 
over all papers and documents necessary for 
the purpose. This book is now nearly 
ready for publication, and will be brought 
out by Mr. Murray. The work on which 
the Sub-Dean is engaged is the private 
‘Life’ of the Duke, and was only begun 
after his death. 


Mr. Extior Stock announces for early 
publication ‘A History of Pembroke Dock 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day,’ 
by Mrs. Stuart Peters. It will be copiously 
illustrated, and contain an interesting repro- 
duction of an early plan of the town. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. will begin 
in the first week in May the publication of 
a new weekly paper called Zhe Nursing 
Times, which will be conducted on strictly 
non-controversial lines. The aim of the 
publishers is to provide a useful and 
practical paper for nurses, brightly written 
and well illustrated. The new journal will 
deal with all aspects of a nurse’s work, and 
many well-known authorities have already 
promised contributions. It is proposed to 
include lectures and addresses by medical 
and nursing experts; articles on new 
methods, treatments, and appliances ; 
and accounts of nurses’ work at home 
and abroad. 


TxE publication of the Ibsen letters, 
which were to have been issued last month 
by Messrs. Fox, Duffield & Co. of New 
York, has been delayed by an accident. 
Part of the manuscript of the translation 
was dropped into the North River by the 
messenger who carried it from Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 


Mr. Henry James will lecture in Brooklyn 
on May 10th upon ‘ The Lesson of Balzac.’ 


WE rogret to notice the death at Greenock, 
on Sunday last, of Mr. Allan Park Paton, 
for many years librarian of Greenock Watt 
Library. Mr. Paton published two volumes 
of poems, the first in 1845, the second in 
1848, and wrote frequently in the public 
journals. He was related to the well-known 
Rev. Dr. Park, of St. Andrews, from whose 
papers he derived the material for ‘A 
Greenockian’s Visit to Wordsworth,’ pub- 
lished in 1887. Mr. Paton had reached 
the age of eighty-seven. 


WE referred last week to the sale of the 
Rowfant Library, and we may now mention 
a fact not previously published, namely, 
that the copy of the First Quarto Shakspeare, 
‘The Second Part of Henrie the Fourth,’ 
1600, sold at Sotheby’s in April of last year 
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for 1,035/., was from the Locker-Lampson 
collection. Nothing is said in the catalogue 
of the Rowfant Library as to the source of 
this quarto. So far as it can be traced, it 
‘once belonged to Richard Wright, M.D., 
F.R.S., whose “mark of possession” it 
bears, and whose choice library was dis- 
persed by T. & J. Egerton on April 23rd, 
1787, and eleven following days. The 
quarto in question was lot 1,926 inthe ninth 
day’s sale, and realized 2/, 13s., the pur- 
chaser being George Steevens. Steevens 
possessed two copies of the same edition, 
and these formed lots 1,269 and 1,270 in 
the sale at King’s in May, 1800, one 
realizing 3/. 13s., and the other 2/. 15s. One 
of these copies eventuaily passed into the 
British Museum, andthe other(Dr. Wright’s), 
longo intervallo, found a refuge at Rowfant, 
and is now, we understand, in the Public 
Library, Boston, U.S.A. 


Mr. James L. Dovean, chief librarian of 
the Public Library at Oxford, writes :— 

‘* A propos of your note in The Atheneum of 
the 1st inst. on the Library for the Blind at 
Hamburg, it may be of interest to some of your 
readers to know of a Blind Library at Oxford 
which is probably unique. It is housed in the 
City Library, and its object is to supply every 
book necessary for the University examinations. 
it contains now nearly five hundred volumes, 
and the number is rapidly increasing. Most 
of these books have necessarily been written by 
hand, and are the only copies. 

_ “The library has done much to stimulate the 
higher education of the blind, and applications 
for the loan of books come from intending 
undergraduates in all parts. Only recently a 
German gentleman, studying at Bonn, wrote 
to ask if he could borrow certain Anglo-Saxon 
literature from the library, being desirous of 
competing for a scholarship for a blind man at 
Oxford, lately founded by Mrs. Barker in 
memory of her son, one of the conditions of 
which is that the successful candidate should 
read for honours in English language and 
literature.” 


Mr. Osnorne’s ‘ Life of Dolling’ is to be 
brought out immediately in a sixpenny 
edition (unabridged), by arrangement with 
Mr. E. Arnold, the original publisher. This 
is in response to many demands. 


Tue most important lot in the third and 
fourth portions of the fine library of M. E. 
Daguin, just dispersed at the Hotel Drouot, 
Paris, was a fine copy of the first edition of 
the ‘Cid,’ 1637, a volumeof 148 pages, bound 
by the elder Cuzin. This was bought by 
Mr. Pearson for 22,800 francs. At the same 
sale a copy of a comedy by Oollé, ‘La 
Partie de Chasse de Henri IV.,’ 1770, with 
the arms of Marie Antoinette, sold for 
6,905 francs, whilst an example of the 
original French translation of ‘Don Quixote,’ 
1618, in contemporary binding, fetched 
3,555 francs, 


Tue death is announced of M. Robert de 
Bonniéres, a novelist and chroniquer, who at 
one time enjoyed considerable celebrity, 
but whose work is now almost forgotten. 
He was fifty-five years of age, and became 
attached when a young man to the Figaro, 
in which he wrote under the name of 
«‘ Janus,’’ and to the Gaulois, to the readers of 
which he was known as “‘ Robert Estienne.” 
He published in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
three successful romances, ‘ Les Monach,’ 
4 Le Petit Margemont,’ and ‘ Lord Hyland,’ 





which dealt with life in aristocratic circles. 
He also published ‘Les Lettres Grecques 
de Mme. Chénier,’ and a volume of poems, 
‘ Les Contes 4 la Reine.’ Since the publi- 
cation of a series of studies entitled 
‘Mémoires d’Aujourd’hui,’ 1883, he had 
almost given up writing. 


A crovr of students in Florence, under 
Prof. Palmarini ag director, have started an 
‘‘Tstituto delle Carte,” to ‘provide informa- 
tion, transcriptions, collations of MSS., pho- 
tographs, &c. There are to be correspond- 
ing secretaries in all Italian towns. The 
idea is certainly good. The director’s 
address is Via delle Lane, 7, Florence. 


Recent Parliamentary Papers likely to 
be of interest to our readers are the Annual 
Report on the Finances of the University of 
Aberdeen (4d.); and the Annual Statistical 
Report of the same University (1}d.). 








SCIENCE 
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Antarctica ; or, Two Years amongst the Ice of 
the South Pole. By Dr. N. Otto G. Nor- 
denskjild and Dr. J. Gunnar Andersson. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Tue International Geographical Congress 
held in London in 1895 may be said to have 
begun a new epoch of Antarctic discovery. 
It was then recognized that the magnetic 
and other problems awaiting solution were 
too vast to be grappled with by a single 
expedition, and that the best chance of 
success lay in international collaboration 
within separate and distinct areas. For- 
tunately the world has travelled far since 
the close of the first epoch in 1839-40, when 
a French and an American expedition were 
competing with each other in the South 
Pacific to outstrip Sir James Ross, the dis- 
coverer of the Northern Magnetic Pole, who 
had just been sent out to the same region 
by the English Government. As is well 
known, the new idea took shape in the dis- 
patch of three expeditions — English, 
German, and Swedish—in 1901, which 
were all to winter in their respective 
spheres, and carry on the necessary scientific 
observations simultaneously. Germany 
chose as her field of operations the district 
south of the Indian Ocean; and our own 
country preferred the coast of Victoria Land, 
where all the more important discoveries 
had been made under her flag. There 
remained for Sweden the third area beyond 
the South Atlantic; and here, too, there 
was a certain fitness in the work assigned, 
for the most successful single-season incur- 
sions into this quarter had recently been 
made by sealing vessels of the sister nation 
of Norway, under Capts. Larsen and Even- 
sen. 

The volume before us records the 
chequered fortunes of the Swedish expedi- 
tion, which owed its inception in great 
measure to the enthusiasm of its leader, Dr. 
Nordenskjild. He was the geologist of the 
party—a position for which he had prepared 
himself shortly before by a visit to Tierra 
del Fuego. For the command of his vessel, 
the Antarctic, he was able to secure the ser- 
vices of Capt. Larsen, whose experience of 
the ice-conditions was unrivalled. Dr. 
Nordenskjild modestly says: ‘In the 





matter of valuable equipment, we could not 
think of competing with our richer sister- 
expeditions.” But the scientific staff was 
well manned. It included a zoologist, a 
botanist, an experienced cartographer, and a 
meteorologist; and, at the request of the 
Buenos Ayres Government, a young Argen- 
tine lieutenant, who was to assist in the 
magnetic work, was added to the wintering 
party. According to the plan of the expedi- 
tion the Antarctic was to land this party on 
the east coast of the little-known mainland, 
and was then to spend the winter in South 
Georgia and the adjacent waters. In view 
of the uncertainties of ice-navigation, the 
policy of sending away the ship appears a 
doubtful one; but the reason for this 
was the difficulty of finding a suitable 
harbour. The first part of the programme 
was successfully accomplished. Afteremploy- 
ing the short summer in exploring work, 
Dr. Nordenskjéld and five companions were 
landed in February, 1902, at Snow Hill, in 
64° 22’ §. lat., where they erected a wooden 
hut; and the Antarctic, after narrowly 
escaping destruction in a storm, returned to 
the Falklands. 

From this point the fortunes of the ship 
are related by Dr. Andersson, who passed 
a useful winter in South Georgia and 
Tierra del Fuego. Early in November 
the party turned southwards to rescue 
their marooned companions; and nearly a 
month was spent in mapping the Gerlache 
Channel on the western side of the main- 
land. ‘nis was probably the one serious 
mistake of the expedition, for, as the follow- 
ing year was to prove, the ice-conditions in 
these latitudes are more favourable in the 
spring. But it is only fair to add that the 
Antarctic summer of 1902-3 was one of 
the coldest ever known; and Dr. Norden- 
skjild gives some parallel tables, which 
show that the mean temperatures at Snow 
Hill for the three summer months were 
lower than those experienced by the Fram 
in 84° N. lat., and fourteen degrees lower 
(on an average) than the summer tempera- 
tures in 64° N. lat. at Godthaab, in Green- 
land. Anyhow, the Antarctic found her 
way to the east coast barred, and on 
December 29th Dr. Andersson decided to 
be put on shore with two companions and a 
depot at a point about eighty miles north of 
the wintering station. It was supposed 
that this distance could be covered on the 
inland ice in a few days; and if the 
Antarctic did not reach Snow Hill by a 
certain date, the two parties were to be 
taken off from the depot on the western 
side. Both branches of this plan mis- 
carried; for the relief party, who were 
without a boat, found their way cut off by 
an open arm of the sea, and had to winter 
amid great hardships at the depot; while 
the Antarctic, in trying to force her way to 
the east, was nipped in the ice, and sank 
on February 13th, about twelve miles from 
Paulet Island. All hands managed to reach 
the island in sixteen days over the drifting 
floes with a bare supply of necessaries ; and 
there, in a hastily constructed hut, they 
had to eke out a subsistence for nine dreary 
months on seals and penguins. One sailor 
died from disease and exposure—an equal 
loss of life, though from a different cause, to 
that sustained by the English expedition. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Nordenskjild’s party, 
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though comparatively in greater comfort, 
were deprived of their expected relief; and 
it was not till October, 1903, when on a 
sledging trip, that they luckily came across 
the ‘‘ three wild men” from the depot, who 
were making a second attempt to join them. 
Three weeks later a relief ship, dispatched 
most seasonably by the Argentine Govern- 
ment, was able to communicate with Snow 
Hill ; and on the same evening Larsen, with 
a boating party from Paulet Island, arrived 
at the station. The shipwrecked crew 
were taken off, and within five weeks of the 
time when the three parties were struggling 
independently for very existence, the whole 
company had returned to Santa Cruz and 
civilization. 

In the rapidly increasing literature of 
Polar enterprise Dr. Nordenskjéld’s volume 
will take a high place. The photographic 
illustrations are numerous, and so excellent 
that its price may be considered very 
moderate. The narrative is graphic, con- 
cise, and—rarest of all merits in books of 
this class—free from monotony. This 
result is partly due to the fact that it is by 
four different hands, but more, perhaps, to 
the spice of misfortune and real hardship 
which attended the expedition. Dr. Nor- 
denskjild has been well advised in finding 
room for Dr. Andersson’s interesting account 
of his wanderings in South Georgia and 
Tierra del Fuego during the cruise of the 
vessel in sub-Antarctic waters. The book 
is also much brightened by four admirable 
paintings from the brush of Mr. Stokes, an 
American artist, who accompanied the ship 
during the first summer. Those who had 
the good fortune to inspect the delight- 
ful sketches by Dr. Wilson, shown in the 
London Antarctic Exhibition last autumn, 
will readily believe that Mr. Stokes’s bril- 
liant colours are not exaggerated. Dr. 
Nordenskjild himself gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of the marvellous sky-colouring of the 
Antarctic spring :— 

** Above us was the vault of a cloudless sky 
—first of a light, then growing of a darker 
blue—in which the stars were slowly kindled 
one after another, Jupiter and Sirius, with 
the Southern Cross in the zenith, and then, 
straight in front, the flaming belt of Orion. 
Far down in the west comes the newly-lighted 
crescent of the moon; and, where the sun has 
gone down, the heavens glow an intense dark, 
blood-red, against which the sharp contours 
of Lockyer Island, with the precipitous head- 
lands, the snowy dome, and the glorious row 
of glaciers, are distinctly lined. It grows 
darker and darker; more stars, and still more, 
come peeping out, and soon we see nothing 
before us but a far-reaching, fading shadow, 
which may be land, which may be sea.’’ 


But in winter there was another side to 
the shield, which he records with the same 
spirit and faithfulness to detail :— 


** Although the scenery which surrounded 
us was of uncommon interest, indeed magnifi- 
cently grand, ithad in the long run a fatiguing 
and depressing influence upon us. I, at least, 
very much missed the presence of verdure; 
with what delight should we not have greeted 
one little blade of grass! The absence of 
colours was also felt exceedingly. Red, 


green and yellow—that is, the colours which, 
more than all others, have a stimulating 
influence upon the senses — were almost 
entirely wanting, both indoors and out; one 
saw only white, blue, brown, and those almost 
preternaturally fine, pale, pure tints which are 








so characteristic of winter in Polar lands. 
They can never be reproduced by the artist’s 
brush, but they attract the beholder with 
wondrous power, although they seem to 
radiate a something which resembles the chill 
of death.’’ 


The thirteen chapters by Dr. Andersson 
are full of exciting adventure and written 
throughout in the liveliest vein, without a 
trace of self-consciousness, or even a hint 
that the hardships he records were excessive. 
Here is his account of the winter fuel 
arrangements in the extemporized hut, 
roofed with sealskins, at the depot in Hope 
Bay :— 

‘*For the tent-lamp we had a flat herring- 
tin, which was filled with small squares of 
blubber in the midst of which was put a wick 
made of tent-rope...... At first we had much 
trouble in getting the lamps to burn, so that 
it sometimes took five or six hours to boil the 
penguin-soup, but by the end of the winter 
we had become real virtuosos in the art of 
turning the blubber into a burning mass of 
flames, smoke and soot, and all within the 
space of a minute or two. We called our 
lamps by the abusive name of ‘ smokers,’ and 
not without good reason, for sometimes when 
the snowstorms stopped up a chimney we had 
made of old tins, and which led into the open 
air, the smoke became so dense that we could 
scarcely distinguish each other’s faces...... 
Once the tent-lamp went wrong altogether— 
the whole mass of partly burned blubber 
suddenly taking fire and developing a heavy 
smoke, which might have suffocated the whole 
party had not one of us wakened and put the 
thing out.”’ 


The account of the shipwreck and of the 
nine months on Paulet Island is by Mr. 0. J. 
Skottsberg, the botanist of the party. He 
has a remarkable gift of terse and graphic 
narrative, and his picture of the sinking of 
the vessel is like a series of instantaneous 
photographs :— 

‘* We stand in a long row on the edge of the 
ice, and cannot take our eyes off her. She 
has neared us again, so that she is not thirty 
yards away. The engines are still moving ; 
the fires are out, it is true, but there isa little 
steam left. The pumps are still going, but 
the sound grows fainter and fainter—she is 
breathing her last. She sinks slowly deeper 
and deeper; for a moment we think she is 
going to the bottom bows first, but she soon 
recovers her balance. Now the name dis- 
appears from sight. Now the water is up to 
the rail, and, with a rattle, the sea and bits 
of ice rush in over her deck. That sound I 
can never forget, however long I may live. 
Now the blue and yellow colours are drawn 
down into the deep. The mizzen-mast strikes 
against the edge of our floe and is snapped off ; 
the mainmast strikes and breaks ; the crow’s- 
nest rattles against the ice-edge, and the 
streamer, with the name ‘ Antarctic,’ dis- 
appears in the waves. The bowsprit—the 
last main-top—she is gone! ”’ 

The above extracts may also serve to 
show that the translator, who has preferred 
to be anonymous, has performed his task 
with success. 

No attempt is made in this volume to 
give a survey of the scientific results of the 
expedition, which are to be published by 
the Swedish Government ; but the collection 
of fossilk—many of them depicted in the 
illustrations—was unexpectedly rich. Dr. 
Nordenskjild discovered the bones of a 
giant penguin of the Tertiary period, much 
larger than any existing species; yet he 
found no certain remains of any land verte- 





brate, and the theory of an extended 
Antarctic continent, as a means of accounting 
for the existence of allied forms in the other 
three continents of the southern hemisphere, 
received no direct corroboration. On the 
question of an existing continent in the 
Antarctic area he speaks with rather an 
uncertain voice. But he proposes, as the 
title of his book suggests, that the name 
‘* Antarctica’’ should be given to the whole 
region, even if it should hereafter ‘‘ prove 
to be a collection of large islands’’; and he 
thinks that Victoria Land and Wilkes Land 
should be styled ‘‘ East Antarctica,” and 
the scene of his own researches ‘ West 
Antarctica.” He admits, however, that 
‘‘in this part of the world the terms east 
and west are of unusually little signi- 
ficance.’”’ The geographical discoveries of 
his expedition are valuable, though not very 
extensive. The Swedish, like the German 
expedition, did not pass the Antarctic 
circle; but in many important points Dr. 
Nordenskjild has corrected the maps of his 
predecessors. He discovered that Snow 
Hill and Mount Haddington are not, as 
Ross supposed, parts of Louis Philippe 
Land, but are distinct islands—the latter, 
which he calls Ross Island, being separated 
from the mainland by a long sound or 
channel leading into Erebus and Terror 
Gulf. He also claims to have proved, on 
a sledge expedition in 1902, that Louis 
Philippe Land and King Oscar Land are 
continuous, and not, as Larsen had fancied, 
separated by a broad sound. On this 
expedition he came across an extraordinary 
ice-terrace, extending eastwards for fifty 
miles from the mainland to beyond the 
Seal Islands. Over this he travelled for 
three days before he could make up his mind 
whether it was sea-ice or glacier-ice, but 
decided finally in favour of the latter. Yet 
to the last he seems uncertain on the sub- 
ject; for though the Seal Islands appear on 
his map as mere ‘“ nunataks,” Robertson, 
the largest of them, which abuts on the ice- 
terrace, is still termed an island. Dr.. 
Nordenskjild expresses a positive opinion 
that 

‘‘the Antarctic icebergs need not necessarily 
have their origin on land, but can also be built 
up on a basis of sea-ice in shallow water near 
the land.’’ 

This view would have some bearing on the 
question, lately much disputed, whether 
the great ice-barrier off Victoria Lands, is 
afloat. Capt. Scott, in his recent lecture, 
favoured the affirmative, but if the above 
principle be accepted, there would be a good 
deal to be said on the other side. 

Dr. Nordenskjild has provided two 
excellent maps, but his chapter on Ant- 
arctic exploration strikes us as incomplete, 
and he takes some liberties of a rather 
doubtful kind with the discoveries of his. 
predecessors in other parts of the area. 
The naming of regions dimly seen and not 
properly explored is always a difficulty ; but 
if names are to be shifted unnecessarily by 
each successive explorer the history of 
new lands will soon become unintelligible. 
In previous maps the. name “ Palmer 
Land” is always given to an insular mass- 
south-west of the Orleans Channel, and 
De Gerlache, of the Belgian expedition, 
who found that this consisted of several 
islands (to which he gave new names), 
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ro to call the whole the Palmer 
Are ipelago. Dr. Nordenskjild, however, 
has transferred the name ‘‘ Palmer Land”’ 
to a part of the mainland on the other side 
of the channel, forgetting, apparently, that 
Biscoe in 1832 landed on and partly 
described the true Palmer Land, et that 
Smiley in 1842 claimed to have sailed 
round it. Again, on the Swedish map the 
Bismarck Straits of Dallmann, which 
probably represent the southern entrance of 
Gerlache Channel, are not found at all, but 
the name is applied to a bay in the main- 
land many miles to the south. The problem 
of these straits, however, has, according to 
a recent telegram, been definitely solved by 
the returning French expedition under Dr. 

Charcot. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


M. Georces Courty, whose researches into 
rock-markings in the Department of Seine-et- 
Oise were mentioned in The Atheneum, No. 4001, 
has since pursued them in the same Department 
at Etampes and Milly. In some exposed places, 
mixed up with modern figures, letters, and 
other penknife scratchings, he found some 
marks of the Neolithic type. At the Roche de 
la Briche he was more fortunate. Removing a 
natural growth of vegetation from some of the 
rock surface, he came upon a number of un- 
touched petroglyphs. At Pont-Martine, near 

tampes, he also discovered flint implements at 
a depth of nearly twelve metres, which he 
believes to be relics of a quaternary industry 
earlier than the Chellean, and designated by him 
** Stampienne.” The same author, in his capacity 
of member of a commission to the high plateaus 
of Bolivia, made some interesting ethnographical 
notes on the country and its inhabitants, which 
he communicated to the Society of Commercial 
Geography at Paris at a meeting held on 
October 22nd, 1904. 

Dr. M. Baudouin and M. Bonnemére have 
contributed to the Society of Anthropology of 
Paris a paper on the references in history to 
polished stone hatchets, which have all over 
the world been described as lightning-stones or 
thunder-stones, and have accordingly been the 
centre of much folk - lore. They quote 
Lucretius :— 


Arma antiqua manus, ungues, dentesque fuerunt, 
Et lapides, et item sylvarum fragmina rami. 


But there the reference would seem rather to 
be to unworked stones than to worked weapons. 
They quote also at length from Gesner and 
Aldrovandus their descriptions of the keraunia, 
and from Michael Mercatus his more scientific 
observations ; nor do they omit to refer to the 
‘all-dreaded thunderstone” of Shakspeare’s 
* Cymbeline.’ 

Three papers published by the same society 
relate to European anthropology — by M. da 
Costa Ferreira, on the capacity of the cranium 
and the probable ethnic composition of the 
people of Portugal ; by Prof. A. Niceforo, on 
the cephalic index in Switzerland ; and by Dr. 
L. Bolk, on the distribution of the blonde type 
and the brunette type in the Low Countries. 

Mr. H. R. Hall has been searching, in com- 
pany with Mr. E. R. Ayrton, for paleoliths in 
the Western Thebaid, and has published in 
Man for March a selection from his discoveries, 
which he compares very effectively with some 
British specimens. They support the affirmative 
side of the question whether real palzoliths have 
been found in Egypt. Mr. C. M. Woodford, 
local correspondent of the Anthropological 
Institute at the Solomon Islands, sends some 
additional information as to the funerary orna- 
ments in use there, with a specimen of one 
now in the Sydney Museum, supplementary to 
Messrs. Edge-Partington and Joyce’s paper on 
that subject, mentioned in The Atheneum, 





No. 4013. A short and sympathetic notice by 
Dr. A. C. Haddon of Prof. F. G. B. Howes gives 
expression to the sense of loss anthropologists 
feel at his untimely death. He was for some 
years a valued member of the Council of the 
Anthropological Institute. 

Since the very sudden death of Mr. T. W. 
Shore, a paper by him on the ‘ Origin of South- 
ampton water’ has been issued by the Hamp- 
shire Field Club. The paper is in the main 
geological, but under the heading ‘Some 
Account of its Earliest Navigators,’ Mr. Shore 
discussed the question in its anthropological 
aspect. We understand that this indefatigable 
student has left much manuscript material, 
embodying the results of his researches in 
various directions, and that selections from it 
may be published. 








SOCIETIES, 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.— April 5.—Mr. F. Merrifield, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. H. St. J. Donisthorpe 
exhibited specimens of a melanic Grammoptera, 
discovered by Mr. J.C. T. Poole at Enfield, which 
appeared to be distinct from any member of the 
genus hitherto recorded in Britain——Mr. M. Jacoby 
brought for exhibition a specimen of a 
melipoma, an insect which so much resembles a bee 
that Bates had said they were indistinguishable in 
nature.—Mr. A. Bacot presented on behalf of Dr. 
Culpin specimens of Papilio macleayana and 
Hypocysta metirius captured in Queensland, illus- 
trating the use of “ directive’ markings in the Rho- 
palocera in influencing their enemies to attack non- 
vital parts.—Mr. G. J. Arrow exhibited an example of 
Ceratopterus stahli, Wast.,a beetle from Australia 
possessing notable powers of crepitation.—Mr. A. H. 
Jones and Mr. H. Rowland-Brown showed a series 
of ELrebia alecto (glacialis), var. nicholli, Oberth., 
taken by them at about 8,000 ft. above Campiglio, 
South Tyrol, with specimens of Dasydia tenebraria, 
var. wockearia, caught in the company of the 
Erebias in the same localities: when upon the wing 
the two species were not dissimilar. Mr. Jones also 
exhibited examples of Erebia melas from the Par- 
nassus Mountains, Greece, for comparison, and fine 
forms of butterflies found at Mendel, near Botzen.— 
Mr. K, T. Kaye exhibited a series of bred Papilio 
adonis from British Guiana, with the dimorphic 
black-and-white female.—Dr. F, A. Dixey exhibited 
the social web and pupal shells of Huchetra socialis, 
Westw., together with specimens of the perfect in- 
sect, being the actual nest from Mexico described 
and figured by Westwood in the 7'ransactions for 
1836.—Prof. E. B. Poulton read a note recently 
received from Mr. S. A. Neave, giving further 
evidence of the superstitious dread, on the part of 
the Rhodesian natives, of larvae with terrifying eye- 
like markings.—The President read a note on ex- 
periments conducted by him to ascertain the vitality 
of pupz subjected to submersion.—Mr. H. A. Byatt 
read a paper on ‘Pseudacrea poggei and Limnas 
chrysi pus, the Numerical Proportion of Mimic to 
Model,’—and Mr. G. Bethune-Baker contributed ‘A 
Monograph on the Genus Ogyris.’ 





PHILOLOGICAL.—April 7.—Prof. Gollancz in the 
chair.—Dr. H. Bradley made his yearly report on 
the M-words he is editing for the Society’s ‘ Oxford 
Dictionary.’ Since his last report the three editors 
of the ‘ on gro 5 had each issued a double section 
of his work, and Mr. Craigie had also issued a single 
section, though he had another double one nearly 
ready. Dr. Bradley had now 168 pages in type, his 
last word being measure, though his material was 
prepared further. In technical words he had had 
the help of experts (for manor, Sir Frederick Pollock), 
and Mr. James Platt had given valuable aid in the 
etymology and list of words of far-away lands. 
Dealing with special words, Dr. Bradley said that 
marchpane was a kind of philological romance ; 
it probably came from early Italian, with 
the meanings of a small box, a_ weight, a 
coin. The Venetian coin matapanus, bearing 
a figure of Christ on a throne, represented, 
says Kluyver, the Arab mauthaban, “a king that 
sits still.’ The word first occurs in English in 
1494, in Fabyan’s ‘Chronicle, “a march payne 
garnysshed with dyuerse fygures of angellys,” and 
meant a cake of pounded almonds, sugar, &c. It 
was then transferred to anything exquisite or dainty, 
like Ben Jonson’s “the very Marchpane of the 
Court,” “ A march paine wench,” &c. As the sweet- 
meat bas lately been —— from Germany, the 
form “marzipan” is widely used for it; indeed, 
“ marzepaines” is found in Udallin 1542. Manure 
has changed curiously in meaning. It is the same 





word as mancuvre, manu operare, to work with the 
hands, and meant, 1, to hold land, to manage (1430, 
“The tenauntz dar not inhabite, maynour, nor 
occupye the saide toun”; 1577, “The Common- 
wealth of England is manured by three sortes 
of persons”’); 2, to till land (c. 1400, “A mede 
maynoyrede bott lytylle”); 3, to train (1632, 
“manuring her as a plant’; 1561, “a soul 
manured with the hand of the heavenly Spirit”’); 
4, to enrich land with manure (the noun occurs 
first in 1549, “laye ther mucke and meanor upon 
the grene”; 1599, “ Retailing theyr dung to manure 
landes"’); 5, to spread or spill like manure (1592, 
“valiant Bassowes slaine, whose bloud hath bin 
manured to their earth”); 6, to work upon with 
the hand (1431, “John has selled the Underwodde, 
to kutt downe, and maynoure, and lede away” ; 
1575, “ not so brytl too manure as stone”); 7, to 
manceuvre a ship (1569, “‘ We were scantlye able to 
manure oure ship”). Manipulation was known 
before its verb manipulate ; it is defined, c. 1730, as 
“a term used in the mines, to signify the manner of 
digging the silver, &c., out of the earth”; its 
chemical use dates from 1796, and its general use 
of handling objects for a particular purpose from 
1826. But the verb manipulate seems to have been 
first used by Faraday in 1827, though in 1598 
Florio has the Italian “ Manipolare, Manipware, 
to gripe with the hands, to make bottles or wads 
of hay. Also to arme with a gantlet, to bundle vp.” 
The noun maslin has a profusion of forms, It is 
two words: 1, a kind of brass, and a vessel made of 
it, which has 43 different spellings; and, 2, mixed 
grain, or bread made of it, and generally a mixture, 
which has 78 spellings. The root of 1 is an 
unrecorded mas, early G. mess, brass ; that of 2 is 
O.F. mestallion, from L. mistus, mixed. The 
figurative use is shown in 1668, Kirkman’s “ pockets 
well lined with Maslin of Gold and Silver.” Mark, 
sb., boundary, limit, has 22 meanings, ending with 
the slang and dialect “an astonishing appetite for,” 
“a mark on strawberries and cream” (1883). The 
use of the word for the tract of land held by a 
primitive village community dates from Kemble in 
1848. But his fancy that O.E. mearc was the 
name of a territorial organization next below 
the shire has no foundation. The alleged O.E. 
mearcmé’, mark - moot, has no existence; the 
mercemot of 971 probably means “ parsley-bed.” 
Masterpiece is formed after Dutch meesterstuk or G. 
Meisterstiick. In 1579 the Aberdeen Gild-Rules 
have ‘‘the maisterstik of the person to be ad- 
mittit,” and in 1658 A. Fox englishes G. Meisterstiick 
by “ Master-piece.” In 1660 Hexham has “een 
meesterstuck,a Master-peece, or a choise peece of 
worke.” Master takes up twelve columns, or four 
pages, of the ‘ Dictionary.’ It has three main senses: 
1, one who has control or authority over others 
(with nine subdivisions, ending with “At Bowles 
every one craves to kisse the maister,” or mark- 
bow], 1579) ; 2, a teacher ; 3, a holder of a title of 
office or honour. In its earliest form, c. 1000, in 
Ailfric’s Exodus, it is “ magestras,” Lat. magistros. 
Manner and matter have a great range and variet 
of senses. Manner went from ‘the way in whic 
something is done or takes place” to ‘ta form of 
expression,” behaviour, morals, conduct, habits of 
animals, action of a horse, polite deportment, 
style of execution in art, species, reason, 
moderation, &c, Matter takes eight columns 
of the ‘Dictionary.’ It is from a prehistoric 
dmateria related to the Indo-Germanic root *dem, 
*dom, occurring in domus,a house, and our timber, 
for which it is once used in the Englished Palladius, 
c. 1420 (“Nowe matere is to falle...... for pale, or 
hegge, or hous, or shippe”). It starts from the 
concrete substance out of which a thing is made, and 
ranges through the fluids of the body, to pus, sub- 
ject-matter, chaos, something to say, theme or topic, 
sense, importance, reason or cause, means, element, 
kind, allegation, type set up, manuscript copy, affair, 
event, subject of dispute, kc. Dr. Bradley also dealt 
with mark, mart, meadowsweet, maze, and was 
warmly thanked vy the meeting for his report and 
his services to the ‘ Dictionary.’ 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— April 11.— 
Sir Guilford Molesworth, President, in the chair.— 
The paper read was ‘The Maintenance and 
Strengthening of Early Iron Bridges,’ by Mr. W. 
Marriott.—It was announced that ten Associate 
Members had been transferred to the class of 
Members, and that six candidates had been admitted 
as Students.—The monthly ballot resulted in the 
election of one Member, eight Associate Members, 
and one Associate. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—April 4.—Prof. 
W. Gowland, President, in the chair.—Mr. R. N. 
Hall read a paper on the fort and stone-lined pits at 
Inyanga contrasted with the Great Zimbabwe. The 
walls of the fort are built upon a curved plan, and 
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the fort itself is divided into enclosures for pur- 
poses of defence. The fort has twenty-five entrances 
pierced through the walls, which are themselves 
pierced with a great number of loopholes. The fort 
is also peculiar for the employment of banquette 
walls, which are not met with except in a few ruins 
in Southern Rhodesia. Another peculiarity of the 
building is the absence of buttresses. The stone- 
lined pits are very numerous throughout Inyanga, 
and are usually found in clusters of twos and 
threes. Mr. Hall was of opinion that they were not 
used as slave-pits, as had been supposed, but as 
shelters from the variable temperature. The pits 
consist of a hole, lined with masonry, and a curved, 
paved passage, used as an entrance. In almost 
every case the pits have a drain running through 
the rampart, and another peculiarity is the erection 
near them of a stone monolith. Mr. Hall also 
referred to the hill terraces found in the neighbour- 
hood, and in conclusion contrasted the architecture 
of the fort and pits with the temple and acropolis 
at Zimbabwe. The paper was illustrated by excel- 
lent lantern-slides. — In the discussion which fol- 
lowed Dr. Haddon paid a hightribute to the care 
with which Mr. Hall had conducted the excava- 
tions, while Dr. Garson laid stress on the fact that 
the ruins were a precious monument of antiquity, 
and as such the Rhodesian authorities had had 
committed to them a great trust, which it was to 
be hoped they would carefully guard. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘On the Importance and Prac- 
ticability of a Standard Classification of Impaired Lives,’ Mr. 
8. W. Carruthers; ‘Social Conditions as affecting Widows’ 
and verhaer ys Pension Funds,’ Mr. 8. J. H Allin. 

ciemel Civil Engi 


Mon. 





Tvrs. I c) z 8, 8.—Annual General Meeting. 

— Zoological, 8}.—‘ Notes on Ento-Parasites from the Zoological 
Gardens, London, and Elsewhere,’ Mr. A. E. Shipley; ‘Oa 
Hybrids between Lcpus timidus and L. europaeus from 
Southern Sweden,’ Dr. E. Loanberg ; ‘ Notes on the Muscular 
and Visceral Anatomy of a Leathery Turtle (Demochelys 
coriacea),’ Mr. . Burne. 

Chemical, 5}.—‘ Complex Nitrites of Bismuth,’ Mr. W. C. Ball. 

Meteorological, 74.—* An Account of the Observations at Crinan 

in 1904, and Description of a New Meteorograph for use 
with Kites,’ Mr. W. H Dines; ‘Rate of Fall of Rain at 
Seathwaite,’ Mr. H. R. Mill. 

a Folk- Lore, 8.—‘The Snake-Ammonite Myth of Whitby’ and 
‘Some Scotch and Irish Evil-Eye Charms and Appliances,’ Mr. 
E. Lovett; ‘Congo Folk-Lore,’ Mr. R. E. Dennett. 

_ Geological, 8. —‘the Blea Wyke Rocks and the Dogger in 
North-East Yorkshire,’ Mr. Robert Heron Rastall; ‘ Notes 
on the Geological Aspect of some of the North-Eastern Ter- 
ritories of the Congo Independent State,’ Mr. Gaston Félix 
Joseph Preumont. 

Microscopieal, 8. —‘On the Application of the Undulatory 
Theory to Optical Problems,’ Mr. A. E. Conrady. 


Wen. 








Science Gossig. 


Mr. H. B. Mepticort, F.R.S., who died on 
the 6th inst., at the age of seventy-five, had 
spent the best portion of his life on the 
Geological Survey of India, of which he was for 
many years the Superintendent. Most of his 
writings, necessarily of a special character, are 
to be found in the ‘ Records’ and ‘ Memoirs’ of 
the Survey, but he was also the author, jointly 
with Dr. Blanford, of the first edition of the 
well-known ‘ Manual of the Geology of India.’ 
More than fifty years ago Mr. Medlicott had 
written on the geological structure of parts of 
Ireland, and on going to India he became 
Professor of Geology at the Thomason College 
of Engineering, Roorkee. After retiring from his 
position on the Indian Survey some seventeen 
years ago, he returned to this country, received 
the Wollaston Medal from the Geological 
Society, and passed the remainder of his days 
in retirement at Clifton. 


Tuart familiar and long-established periodical, 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, is henceforth 
to be brought outinanew form. It will assume 
royal octavo size, and be printed in larger type 
than is the case at present. Also two series will 
appear in future, one embracing mathematical 
and physical papers, the other biological papers, 
and each part will be on sale to the public 
separately. 


Writinc in Broad Views under the now 
familiar heading ‘The Structure of the Atom,’ 
an ‘‘occult student” congratulates Prof. J. J. 
Thomson upon having arrived at certain con- 
clusions harmonizing with the results of occult 
investigation, and especially upon recognizing 
that the actual number of the constituent parts 
of the chemical atom stands ‘‘in a direct ratio 








with the atomic weights.” This, says the occult 
student, was already announced to the world in 
Lucifer for November, 1895, as the result of 
‘*a clairvoyant study of the subject.” The 
atom of hydrogen, he continues, consists of 
18 corpuscles, and that of oxygen of 290, which, 
divided by 18, ‘‘ gives almost exactly the value 
assigned by ordinary chemistry to the atomic 
weight of oxygen, namely 16.” But until “ ordi- 
nary science” uses clairvoyance, he cannot, it 
appears, even guess 

‘*as to the likelihood that it will be enabled to get 
hold of that root number 18, the number of the 
hydrogen molecule, which is the clue to an accurate 
comprehension of those chemical phenomena 
vaguely classified at present under the tentative 
phrases ‘ valency ’ and ‘atomicity.’ ” 


If this catches Prof. Thomson’s eye, he will no 
doubt see a dazzling vista of fresh intellectual 
triumphs opening before him. 


F. L. writes :— 


“May I correct an error in ‘Research Notes’ of 
April 8? I did not mean to say ex cathedraé 
that the time had come when hydrogen should be 
recognized as divalent, but merely that this was the 
contention of M.de Forcrand. How the mistake in 
the proof escaped me, I cannot say.” 


Dr. Taeopor Kocn, who for the last two 
years has been travelling in the interior of 
Brazil, sends a very interesting account of his 
travels. He followed the course of the Rio 
Uaupés beyond the last rapids, and spent a con- 
siderable time with the Kobéua Indians, whose 
religious mask dances are so curious. He 
made a thorough study of their language, and 
in their company visited the Rio Ouduiary. 
The whole district watered by these rivers 
is of great interest, as it is inhabited 
by a number of tribes who speak distinct 
dialects, and retain all their ancient habits and 
customs, as the nature of the river renders 
their dwelling-place almost inaccessible. Dr. 
Koch has been successful in obtaining photo- 
graphs, and has a fine collection of weapons, 
masks, costumes, and domestic utensils. 


THE new member of the Paris Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, in succession 
to M. Henri Germain, is M. Eugéne d’Eichthal, 
who won the election easily against five other 
candidates. His best - known works include 
‘Tocqueville et 1a Démocratie Libérale,’ 
‘ Socialisme Communisme, et Collectivisme,’ and 
‘Souveraineté du Peuple et Gouvernement.’ M. 
d’Eichthal, who was born in Paris in 1844, is 
the son of M. Gustave d’Eichthal, a corre- 
spondent of J. S. Mill, a distinguished philo- 
sopher, and one of the most celebrated members 
of the Ecole Saint-Simonienne. 


Amone recent explorers in China, Lieut.-Col. 
C. C. Manifold, of the Indian Medical Service, 
is entitled to a foremost place. He has success- 
fully accomplished three separate journeys in 
that country during the last five years, and the 
paper in which he describes the last of them 
was read before the Royal Geographical 
Society on Monday evening last. His first 
journey was in 1900 from Burmah to the 
Yangtse Valley, and as the Boxer rising was 
then in full swing, it says much for the tact of 
the young explorer that he passed several 
months among the Chinese population of 
remote provinces, cut off from Europeans, 
without a single dispute or disagreeable circum- 
stance. His second journey, in 1901-2, was 
from the north. Starting from Tientsin, he 
followed the route of the Peking-Hankau rail- 
way, then under construction ; and he gave a 
very full and interesting account of these two 
journeys in a paper read before the Geo- 
graphical Society in 1903. Last year he 


returned to China with the object of com- 
pleting his surveys by a careful examination of 
the Han River valley, and of the approaches 
to the great province of Sse-chuan from the pro- 





vinces of the Lower Yangtse. It is with this jour- 
ney that he dealt in ‘ The Problem of the Upper 
Yangtse Provinces and their Communications.’ 
On this last occasion Col. Manifold was accom- 
panied by two Royal Engineer officers, viz., 
Capts. Barnardiston and Mahon, and the expe- 
dition was completed by five native Indian 
trained surveyors. For rapidity of work the 
expedition divided into three parties, and that 
under the lecturer himself took the section 
formed by the Han river valley immediately 
north of Hankau. Here Col. Manifold again 
came across the so-called Belgian railway, 
which he had followed in 1901, and he made 
the interesting statement, which has not yet 
got into the daily papers, that this line is now 
finished, with the exception of the bridge across 
the Yellow River, which appears to be a task of 
some magnitude. The Han valley is most 
fertile and productive, and the region through 
which the river passes is described as rich in 
coal and minerals. There are important towns 
in this part of China whose names even are 
almost unknown. An instance of this is 
Lao-ho-kou, a centre of trade beyond the 
ken of any merchants save the Japanese, who 
buy up all the varnish oil that its active citizens 
and their immediate neighbours can manufac- 
ture. The latter part of Col. Manifold’s paper 
related to railway construction in Yunnan. 


An occultation of » Virginis by the moon 
will take place on Monday evening, the 17th 
inst. ; disappearance at 8" 18™, reappearance at 
95 12™, Greenwich mean time. 


GIACOBINI's new comet (a, 1905) was seen at 
the Lick Observatory on the 27th ult., and at 
several European observatories on the 28th. 
Its orbit has been calculated by Dr. Strémgren ; 
the perihelion passage took place on the 3rd inst. 
at the distance from the sun of 1°128 in terms 
of the earth’s mean distance, and the comet is 
also receding from the earth (its distance now 
is 0'77 on the above scale), and its apparent 
brightness is slowly diminishing. It is now 
situated in the northern part of the constella- 
tion Gemini, moving in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, and will pass about five degrees due north 
of Castor on the 18th inst. 


ANOTHER small planet was discovered by 
Prof. Max Wolfat the Kénigstuhl Observatory, 
Heidelberg, on the 26th ult. 


Mr. T. E. Hears has recently published a 
book under the title ‘Our Stellar Heavens: a 
Road Book to the Universe’ (Knowledge Office), 
in which an ingenious attempt is made to depict 
the stars of which the parallaxes and proper 
motions are approximately known as they would 
be seen in three dimensions. The unit of 
distance is a light-year—63,000 times the 
distance of the sun from the earth—and this is 
taken as a mile on the scale. In order to repre- 
sent the solid universe in section, he considers 
it projected on a plane at right angles to the 
equator, passing through the sun and the 
equinoxes. It is supposed to be looked at 
from the direction of 6" right ascension, so that 
the stars from 6" to 18" R.A. are shown on the 
right-hand side of the picture, the others on 
the left. To assist the conceptions, a map of the 
British Isles is given at the back, a mile repre- 
senting a light-year, so that the sun_ being 
placed at Greenwich and taken as origin, a 
Centauri (4°34 light’- years from the sun) is 
placed near Bromley in Kent. By another 
method, equally ingenious, the stars are repre- 
sented as if seen at the distance of 500 light- 
years from the sun, and regarded with eyes 
many light-years apart. In this it is intended 
that a stereoscope should be used, and the 
results are, of course, rather startling. The 
whole scheme is, perhaps, somewhat prema- 
ture; but it is not without interest, and the 
author has incorporated a good deal of informa- 
tion about stellar magnitudes and distances. 
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FINE ARTS 


—o— 
GEORGE MORLAND. 


George Morland. By G. CO. Williamson, 
Litt.D. (Bell & Sons.) 

The Life of George Morland. By George 
Dawe. With Notes and Introduction by 
J.J. Foster. (Dickinson.) 


Ir is perhaps not to be wondered at that 
Morland’s life has so often been written, 
for he fitted into the pattern which the 
public likes to keep in mind for the genius 
and the artistic temperament better than 
most painters who have risen to fame. It 
is true that he was an affectionate and 
faithful, though a careless husband ; but this 
lapse into bourgeois virtue can be over- 
looked in view of his striking exemplifica- 
tion of the Bohemian life in other respects. 

Of the two lives in question, Dr. William- 
son’s is made up mainly from George Dawe’s, 
but with the addition of certain details from 
Collins’s unkindly account and from the 
other scanty sources; while Mr. Foster’s 
book, published as a commemoration of 
Morland’s centenary, is a reprint of 
Dawe. On the whole, this is the most 
satisfactory way of giving Morland’s 
life again to the public, for Dawe’s 
life is in every way the best that has 
been written. It is authoritative, since 
the author’s friendship with Morland gave 
him every opportunity of ascertaining the 
facts; he is perfectly frank without ever 
being malicious, and his estimate of Mor- 
land’s genius shows fairness and judgment, 
though it certainly does not err in excessive 

raise. It is, moreover, agreeably written. 

r. Williamson tells the story over again in 
his own words, and, with the help of copious 
extracts from Dawe, well enough; but there 
is something in the flavour of the style of 
the period which brings the artist’s cha- 
racter more vividly before us in the pages 
of his contemporary. 

Morland appeared to typify all that 
Reynolds strove to dissipate in the popular 
theory of genius as a divine gift, entirely 
unrelated to the faculties of ordinary intelli- 
gence and thought. Here was a man who 
could spend half his time drinking and 
loafing with potboys, and who, when he 
was half asleep and three parts drunk, 
could turn out, as it were by the uncon- 
scious motions of his hand, drawings that 
even his creditors would take for current 
coin. Here, at least, it would seem that the 
magic, incalculable power of genius was 
revealed. 

And in truth Morland must have had the 
most astonishing innate faculties ; but these 
by themselves would not have given him 
his extraordinary facility. It was the 
severe and scholarly training of his father, 
who was both artist and connoisseur, that 
impressed certain principles of composition 
and design so firmly in his mind that at 
last, by constant repetition, they became 
my of the unconscious nervous impulses of 

is hand. Add to this his total want of 
serious ambition, which made him unwilling 
to attempt any advance, any alteration of 
the principles which he had assimilated in 
his youth, so that he was content to repeat 
himself indefinitely, and one gets some 





explanation of the apparently mysterious 
= he possessed. It was from the 

utchmen and from contemporary English 
art that he got his composition, and his 
technique was part of the common inherit- 
ance of the artists of his day. Another thing 
that was in his favour was the want of 
intensity in the drawing of the eighteenth 
century. Morland inherited a number of 
ready-made formule which passed for 
natural forms — which were, in fact, 
quite sufficient pictorial counters for 
natural objects, and all that was necessary 
was to combine these with skill and to 
record them with an easy, flowing touch. 
Morland’s touch had, in fact, all the 
qualities that the eighteenth century admired. 
It was only by not thinking at all, by not 
striving to do anything but what he had 
learnt at the very outset to do with con- 
summate ease, that Morland managed, in 
his short and misspent life, to produce a 
mass of work which, were it of a more 
strenuous quality, would argue a long life 
of arduous toil. It was this combination of 
an excellent early training with the total 
want of serious ambition that gave his 
works their immense popularity. They 
never appealed to anything that was not 
immediately discernible by the humblest 
intelligence, and they were executed with 
an ease and spontaneity which pleased the 
connoisseur by the delicacy and rapidity of 
the handling, and the populace by the sense 
of actual life they conveyed. In fact, Mor- 
land was one of the rare cases of a popular 
painter who is also a genuine artist, though 
of humble rank. He deserves, and always 
will deserve, a slight and effortless appre- 
ciation. 

Both these lives are copiously illustrated. 
The collotypes in Dr. Williamson’s book 
have the advantage of being taken from the 
pictures themselves, though they are not 
always very strong in tone. The illustrations 
to Mr. Foster’s book are in photogravure, 
and, for the most part, very well done, but 
he has made too much use of engravings 
after the pictures, in which we miss, of 
course, the felicity of Morland’s handling. 
A list of pictures, compiled by R. Richard- 
son, occurs in Dr. Williamson’s book, and 
both contain a list of engravings after Mor- 
land, of which that in Mr. Foster’s book is 
certainly the more complete. 








The Ancient Castles of Ireland. By C. L. 
Adams. (Stock.)—The author of this pretty 
book has done well to bring together pleasant 
gossip about the many castles which every tra- 
veller through Ireland sees on every journey. 
In the present case the authorities cited gener- 
ally for each castle’s biography are very good ; 
but it would evidently require years of labour 
to master them. Some not very obvious sources, 
such as the Dublin Penny Journal, which was 
admirably illustrated by Petrie, have been 
used, and from it the author might have drawn 
many good views in addition to the excellent 
ones furnished by Canon Lucius O’Brien, who 
naturally draws these castles with much sym- 
pathy, since his ancestors owned sO many 
of them. We do not think that the alpha- 
betical order adopted is by any means the 
best. The geographical would be not only 
more obvious, but also more instructive. Thus 
the many castles of the county Dublin 
should have been brought tcgether, and their 
relations explained. Or else the architec- 





tural classification might have been adopted, 
and they might have been arranged under 
Danish (if such exist), Norman, Tudor, &c. 
We might also recommend the distinction into 
castles still inhabited and castles in ruins, 
The author, indeed, tells us in each case which 
of them is still a residence, and the owner’s 
name; but a complete catalogue of these 
ancient dwelling-houses would have been most 
interesting. The author also modestly acknow- 
ledges the incompleteness of the work, and 
only professes to give ‘‘ some fortress histories 
and legends.’’ We cannot, therefore, com- 
plain that, even in co. Dublin, Dalkey and 
Monkstown are omitted, though several far less 
known places are discussed. We would gladly 
have heard something of Gormanston and 
Killeen, both still inhabited by their ancient 
families, and of the Taaffe house in co. Meath, 
which has a high reputation for antiquity. Of 
Tudor houses, Rathfarnham, near Dublin 
(built by Adam Loftus), is still inhabited, and 
we suppose such fine mansions as Slane Castle 
(Lord Conyngham’s) and Mitchelstown Castle 
(till recently Lord Kingston’s) are ancient 
fortresses rehandled. The White Knight was 
the owner to whom Lord Kingston succeeded 
by marrying his heiress. 

There is therefore, as the author knows, 
plenty of material for an enlarged edition of 
this work, which would be a most useful hand- 
book for the traveller of a better class than 
the tourist, and also for the remaining gentry 
in each county, who generally show lamentable 
want of interest in the antiquities around 
them, But then the book must be purged of 
many small errors, and even of some which 
shock the Irish reader. Henry II. cannot 
have received the Irish chiefs ‘‘in Dame 
Street ’’ at Dublin, seeing that no such street 
existed *>r centuries after hisvisit. Probably 
Hoggen Green, through which Dame Street 
ultimately made its way, or ‘‘ outside Dame’s 
Gate”’ is intended. The second Duke of 
Ormond was the son not of the first, but of the 
chivalrous Ossory. The representation of 
Granuale carying off the heir of Howth is not 
a picture in that castle, but a carving over an 
antique press. There is no probability that 
Corr Castle, near it, was the original seat, 
since it was merely the keep to protect a 
bawn, where cattle were penned at night ona 
peninsula threatened by sea-rovers from two 
sides. The real castle is certainly of great 
age, and was only remodelled in Elizabethan 
days. The hall does not occupy the whole 
length of the building. Carlingford Head is 
not one of the Mourne Mountains. Doe 
Castle, one of the most picturesque in Ireland, 
was owned till recently by the Hart family 
(not Harte), and was bought not by ‘‘ Mr. 
Ards,’’ who does not exist, but by Mr. Stewart 
of Ards. Irish proprietors are never called by 
the name of their lands, as is the case in Scot- 
land. We conclude, therefore, with the 
author’s next sentence on Doe :— 

‘*The history of this castle is not altogether so 
clear on some points as could be wished, for the 
authorities seem to be greatly confused over many 
important points.” 

Though we should not have expressed our- 
selves thus, we are here in agreement with the 
author. 








THE GOUPIL GALLERY. 


Ir it were only for the three Corots which 
this exhibition contains, it would be noteworthy, 
for they are at once unusual and singularly 
beautiful. If we knew nothing of Corot’s life, 
and judged him by his work alone, and if we 
regarded the immense number of landscapes 
based on a single idea of design, of colour and 
tone, which he produced, we should almost 
inevitably pronounce him an artist of great 
character, who, having once hit the popular 
taste, ruined himself by repeating his success 
ad nauseam. We know asa matter of fact that 
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this was not the case, but, none the less, any 
one who sees much of modern painting is bound 
after a time to grow weary of the grey willow 
tree so defcly smudged in, the boat half hidden 
by the shore, and the pearly distance of Corot’s 
stock composition, and to feel a corresponding 
sense of delighted relief when contemplating 
such a naive and intensely felt motive as that 
of his In the Woods (No. 45), with its inviting 
depths of deep and yet cool green gloom, its 
tender glow of sunlight on the more distant 
tree masses, and its vaporous sky. Corot’s 
delicate sensibility to colour is seen to perfec- 
tion in pictures like this, where the green pre- 
dominates, for it isin the treatment of green 
that most modern landscape fails, and Corot 
had the art to give it its full value and intensity 
without making it either metallic or acid ; more- 
over, he could make its shadows transparent 
without making them hot. This little picture 
is a perfect example of this power. L’ Approche 
du Village (58) is perhaps more in his usual 
key, but the Tow Horse (63) is again an unusual 
motive, treated with spontaneity and directness, 
It is indeed little more than a transcript of an 
effect seen early on a summer morning beside 
the Seine, but it is made with a fine discretion 
and intense poetical feeling for the charm of 
pale sunlight upon trees and grass from which 
the morning mists and dew have scarcely 
evaporated. 

After Corot there is a gulf ; Bosboom, Maris, 
Mauve, and Weissenbruch scarcely do more 
than repeat in enfeebled and sophisticated tones 
the motives of their French masters. The 
Israéls, Old and Worn (59), has another aim, 
and here for once comes nearer to realization 
than usual. Michel's Fisherman (85) has a 
sombre Rembrandtesque beauty, though the 
colour is, as usual, rather dull and opaque. 

There is, however, one other artist here 
whose work shows up even beside Corot, and 
that is Hervier, who still awaits due recognition. 
His name is not to be found even in Muther’s 
history, where so many minor reputations have 
their meed of praise. Though not belonging 
strictly to the Barbizon group, he was evidently 
in close sympathy with its aims. One of his 
pictures here, Returning Home (46), has some- 
thing of’Dupré and Jacque init, but the design 
shows more research, is more deliberate and 
calculated, and the expression is more re- 
strained. Another picture by Hervier, The 
Farmyard (1), is still more remarkable and 
original. He clearly had a personal style, a 
particular manner of suggesting relief by flat, 
scarcely modulated touches of opaque paint 
upon a dark transparent ground. He obtains 
thereby an effect of solidity with extreme 
restraint of modelling, and a quality that at 
times reminds one of Chardin. Hervier’s senti- 
ment for colour is, in this instance, distinct and 
exquisitely subtle; a pearly grey predominates, 
with rare accents of apricot and green. 

Some romantic but rather overcharged water- 
colours by Cecil Lawson, a delightful drawing 
by Diaz, and some admirable Muirhead Bones 
also deserve notice. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOUR. 


WATER-COLOUR painting—for it is, alas ! that, 
and not water-colour drawing, that is for the 
most part shown here—is regarded as a peculiarly 
English art. Such as it is, it is here seen cul- 
tivated to its highest perfection. It is an odd 
insular performance in a secluded backwater of 
sentiment. It is impossible to relate it either 
to life or to art. It is something entirely sui 
generis. It has a certain prim old-maidenly 
distinction, its little scrupulous  neat- 


nesses and careful proprieties. It is not 
vulgar or ostentatious or slipshod, but almost, 
in its peculiar and isolated way, scholarly. 





There are many little pieces here which, seen 
in their own private surroundings, would 
strike an agreeable note of refinement, would 
almost suggest elegance. But gathered in a 
gallery, with their gilt mounts and with their 
pictorial pretensions so accentuated, they appear 
at their worst. Exhibitions of oil paintings are 
bad enough ; exhibitions of water-colours made 
to look like oils would be, if they were not still 
so surprisingly popular, altogether impossible. 
The general note of the exhibition is one of a 
refined sugary prettiness. Prettiness is, of 
course, always essentially vulgar; it is much 
further removed from beauty than ugliness; but 
one must admit that here prettiness almost puts 
on the airs of good breeding. Still one looks 
longingly for some frank, sincere declaration of 
feeling, some uncompromising contrast of tone, 
some wilful severity or dryness ofcolour. One’s 
eye is satiated everywhere with the cloying 
sweetness of cheap and obvious harmonies. A 
certain washed-out yellowish-green is every- 
where opposed to a pale greenish-blue, with 
notes of rose to complete the scheme. It is 
altogether too flattering to the eye to arouse 
any real emotion of beauty. 

There are exceptions to this rule. Mr. 
Sargent’s Palazzo Grimani has cruder notes ; it 
has, too, his amazing power of construction, as 
witness the vigorous rendering of the key-pattern 
ornament round the base of the palace. Mr. 
J. M. Swan’s Tigressand Cubs (120) has undeni- 
able force, though the colour is perfunctory 
and unconsidered. Mr. Paterson’s large vague 
cloudscapes and Mr, Cameron’s river are seen 
in a broad manner, which would be impressive 
if it were not so excessively facile and summary. 

Mr. Callow is almost alone in maintaining the 
real tradition of water-colour draughtsmanship, 
and this, in spite of the fact that his colour- 
schemes sometimes break down into pure 
chromolithography, as in the Hastings (93), 
gives to his work a real distinction. It 
has, in fact, what scarcely anything else here 
possesses, a really expressive touch, a definitely 
calligraphic quality, which is perhaps the most 
essential beauty in water-colour design. 

Mr. Edwin Alexander’s Peacock and Python 
(115) is a serious and praiseworthy effort. It 
shows real thought, and the artist has managed 
to get a definite rhythm into his design by 
contrasting the long, springy curves of the tail 
feathers with the heavy sinuosities of the 
snake’s body. As a drawing in water colour it 
is, however, spoilt by over-elaborate realization, 
which means, in fact, want of finish, since he 
has stopped short in the process of condensa- 
tion. The forms here arrived at require a 
further process of selection and elimination to 
make them capable of being beautifully ex- 
pressed in the medium. 

Mr. Albert Goodwin’s Bosham (10) struck us 
as a drawing which might have real charm in 
more appropriate surroundings. 








ETCHINGS AT PATERSON’S GALLERY. 


Tuis small collection contains some interesting 
and rather unfamiliar pieces. The examples of 
Rembrandt, though the finest things in the room, 
are in no way unusual; but the work of his 
eighteenth-century French imitator, Jean Pierre 
Norblin de la Gourdaine, is very curious. For 
the most part he is content to be a pure 
imitator, working out Rembrandt’s fine manner 
with a minute and patient finish which pro- 
claims the taste of the eighteenth century. 
The result is a certain sophisticated grace, which 
is really the antithesis of Rembrandt's style, in 
spite of its extraordinary superficial likeness, 
But in one piece, his own portrait (No. 9), 
Norblin, working directly from nature, has 
achieved something personal and really striking. 

The collection of Méryons is remarkable. 
There are some of his most celebrated plates— 
the Ministére dela Marine, with the grotesque 





flying-machines in the sky giving a touch of 
extravagance to the severe solemnity of the 
classic facade, the Galerie de Notre Dame, the 
Morgue, the splendid Bainfroid Chevrier, and 
the wonderful Entrée du Couvent des Capucins a 
Athénes, in which for once Méryon’s feeling for 
classical serenity is untroubled by any haunting 
sense of dread. 

Then we find some excellent Charles Keenes, 
of which On the Beach (27) and the Canal Lock 
(31) are drawn with wonderful delicacy and 
refinement. Some of Sir J. C. Robinson’s 
etchings are also shown. From time to time 
we have had the pleasure of noticing his works 
at the exhibitions of the painter-etchers, and it 
is interesting here to see a larger number of 
them. They appear to us very unequal. In some 
he seems to have tried effects of light which 
eluded him; but in the Newton Manor (34), 
with its great cloud battlements shining through 
a haze of drifting rain, he shows how genuine 
his artistic feeling is, and how striking his 
success as a creator might have been. The 
Corfe Castle (38) is another fine plate. 

Near these hang some selections from a series 
of thirty etchings by Manet, which Mr. Pater- 
son is bringing out in England. Some of them 
are from plates never published in the artist’s 
lifetime, from which a hundred impressions 
only have been taken. They all show strongly 
the influence of Goya, not only in the com- 
position, but also in the actual treatment of 
the etched line ; Les Gitanos (39), in particular, 
might almost be taken for one of the Caprichos. 
The Olympia (40), etched from the picture, is 
more solid in modelling, and denser in light and 
shade. It isasplendid plate. The rest of the 
exhibition is more familiar, and scarcely needs 
detailed notice. A selection of Whistlers, some 
delicate little impressions by Mr. Roussel, some 
familiar plates by Mr. D. Y. Cameron, and a 
few extremely promising designs by a Canadian 
etcher, Mr. D. S. MacLaughlan, complete a 
very interesting little exhibition. 








THE NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS 
FUND. 

Ar the annual general meeting of the 
body which controls this important fund, held 
in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries 
last Friday week, the first annual report was 
presented. It contains an account of the pur- 
chases effected during the year. These are 
certainly encouraging for a beginning. In 
many instances the Fund merely came to the 
aid of our museums, and in certain cases 
thereby turned the balance in favour of our 
national collections as against foreign com- 
petitors. The most conspicuous example of 
this is the magnificent Greek bronze relief pur- 
chased from the Hawkins sale. If it were only 
for this one instance of the effects of the 
Fund upon our national collections, we should 
still say that its formation was amply justified. 
But though as yet it has relied almost exclu- 
sively upon the ordinary subscriptions of its 
members, and has not put forth special appeals, 
the Fund has succeeded in securing at least one 
masterpiece of importance—namely, the early 
Watteau which was handed over to the Dublin 
Museum. The decision to allocate this to 
Ireland, in spite of the fact that the 
National Gallery is without any example 
of the master, seems justified when we con- 
sider that at Hertford House Englishmen 
have always the opportunity of enjoying 
Watteau at his best. It is to be hoped that 
Ireland is not too entirely absorbed in its efforts 
to secure works of modern art to respond to the 
appeals of a fund from which its National 
Gallery has already benefited so remarkably, 
The other picture acquired by the Fund is a 
Madonna by Lazzaro Bastiani, which it is 
intended to submit to the Trustees of the 
National Gallery as soon as a Director is 
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appointed, through whom it may be brought 
officially to their notice. In this case the his- 
torical importance of the work is no doubt 
greater than its pure artistic merit, but for the 
understanding of the Venetian School as a whole, 
Bastiani, who was Bellini’s contemporary and 
lifelong competitor, and who was moreover the 
master of Carpaccio, is of great importance. 
He is scarcely represented in any of the galleries 
north of the Alps, and but slightly in Italy 
itself. Nor is there any other known painting 
of a Madonna by him. He shows here a per- 
sonal feeling for decorative design and space 
composition, though in his actual forms he was 
content to lean on the Vivarini and Bellini. 

If only the remarkable little Madonna by 
Alvise Vivarini, which now lies hidden in the 
Director's Room at Trafalgar Square, were 
brought out to accompany the work of his con- 
temporary Bastiani, the two pictures would com- 
plement in a remarkable way an admirable but 
rather one-sided collection of Venetian painters. 
No one would pretend that either Alvise or 
Bastiani was the equal of the Bellinis, but look- 
ing solely at the influence they had on the 
artists of the succeeding generation, the student 
cannot afford to forget their work. 

Sir Edgar Vincent, in proposing the adoption 
of the report, hinted at a criticism which is no 
doubt likely to be made, when he suggested the 
advisability of the Fund’s confining its purchases 
to works of supreme artistic merit, and not 
assisting in filling up gaps in the historical 
sequence of our national pictures. Nothing 
could be more desirable than that the Fund 
should have at its disposal sufficient money 
to acquire masterpieces, and we may well 
look forward hopefully to the time when 
adequate support for this will be forthcoming ; 
but in the meanwhile it is a valuable though a 
humbler service to assist in completing the 
Gallery as a museum of ancient art. For the 
National Gallery is obliged to fulfil a dual 
function — that of a gallery of masterpieces 
and a museum. In the case of the minor 
branches of art we have two institutions which 
divide these functions between them. At the 
British Museum objects are arranged on an 
historical plan, and an effort is made to obtain 
as complete a series in every class as possible. 
At the Victoria and Albert Museum the ideal of 
arrangement is technical and industrial. 

The National Gallery should, and we think 
can, fulfil both these ideals as regards the 
art of painting. For, indeed, if the historical 
selection is well made, it will be found no 
obstacle, but rather a help to the highest 
esthetic enjoyment. If we want to understand 
a great master thoroughly and enjoy his work 
perfectly, we shall not do ill to consider him in 
relation to his surroundings, to examine the 
condition of art as he found it, and the changed 
tradition he handed on to his successors. Such, 
at all events, has been the theory acted on 
from time to time in forming our National 
Collection, else what are Bissolo, Cordeliaghi, 
Bartolommeo Veneto, Bonifazio, and many 
admirable but scarcely superlative school pieces 
doing at Trafalgar Square? In the presence of 
these and many other pictures it is, we think, 
useless to contend that the theory of a select 
group of undeniable masterpieces has been the 
guiding principle at the National Gallery. 

ndeed, many of the works of the Primi- 

tives, which we now look upon as our rarest 
treasures, were bought at a time when their 
only claim appeared to be that they assisted 
a wide historical survey of ancient art. 








THE ABERDEEN SCULPTURE GALLERY. 


ABERDEEN has set an excellent example in her 
new Sculpture Gallery, which was opened on 
Saturday last by Sir George Reid. Nowhere else 
in Great Britain, outside London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge, is there so fine a collection of 





casts of the best sculpture as Aberdeen now 
possesses. It is housed in the Art Gallery, 
which was erected twenty years ago, but has 
been so greatly enlarged and reconstructed as to 
be virtually a new building. The private com- 
mittee which has managed the Art Gallery is 
responsible for the whole expense of the recon- 
struction, estimated at 12,000/. It secured the 
site from Gordon’s College at a nominal price, 
and obtained a grant of 8,000]. from the Clark 
Trustees. It also induced 160 citizens of 
Aberdeen to present one or more casts apiece, 
to the total value of 3,5001., so that the entire 
gallery is a free gift to the city. Aberdeen will 
now be asked to support the institution out of 
the rates, and to develope the collection of pic- 
tures, which at present contains very little of 
interest except the Kepplestone collection of 
artists’ portraits. 

The casts are arranged in a large central hall 
with an open balcony and a glass roof, and in 
spacious rooms leading from it on the ground 
floor. Round the hall, between polished 
columns, which represent all the different 
varieties of granite, are placed some of the best 
Greek and Greco-Roman statues, including a 
fine Attic torso of Venus from the National 
Museum, Rome, a Roman statue of a girl in the 
likeness of Polyhymnia from the Vatican, and 
several other works of which no English 
museum possesses casts. The Nike of Pzeonius 
is placed high up on the balustrade of the bal- 
cony, where the cast is seen to even better 
advantage than in the British Museum. Inthe 
balcony is a goodcollection of Greek and Roman 
stelze and votive reliefs, and round the upper 
part of the walls runs a portion of the Par- 
thenon frieze. The general effect of this 
court, which is painted white and draped 
with pale green canvas, is very good, 
and the handsome granite pillars contrast 
well with the statues. In the adjacent rooms, 
which are lighted from side-windows and 
decorated in a similar manner, without the 
granite columns, the casts are arranged in 
schools, Assyrian and Egyptian sculpture is 
represented by a few choice pieces, such as the 
head of Amenophis III. from Thebes, and the 
well-known relief of Sargon. The Greek 
section includes the group from the east pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon, two panels from the 
Treasury of Athens at Mycenz, and a large 
relief from the ‘‘ Harpy Tomb” at Xanthus. 
The Nike of Samothrace is unfortunately placed 
on the ground instead of being raised up on 
high, as in the Louvre; but this is almost the 
only mistake that has been made in the arrange- 
ment of the collection. The Italian section 
is large and well chosen. The Pisani, 
Orcagna, and Ghiberti are represented by ten 
casts; Donatello by eleven, including ‘II 
Marzocco,’ the Florentine lion; Verrocchio 
by three ; the Della Robbia by ten; Benedetto 
da Maiano by his great pulpit in Santa Croce, 
Florence ; Jacopo della Quercia by his tomb of 
Tlaria del Carretto; Michael Angelo by five, in- 
cluding the Bruges Madonna and the Jason ; 
and among other well-known pieces is the 
recumbent statue of Braccioforte at Ravenna. 
A small but highly interesting selection of 
French sculpture from the Middle Ages to 
Houdon and Clodion, and of German sculpture 
by Krafft, Veit Stoss, and Vischer, is a novel 
and welcome feature of the gallery, which also 
contains casts of Celtic crosses and monuments, 
and a series of inscribed tablets. These two 
last-named sections are specially intended for 
the benefit of the Aberdeen granite workers, 
whose monuments and tombstones might often 
be designed in better taste. But it is hoped 
that this gallery will also stimulate some of the 
Aberdeen youth to become sculptors, and to use 
their native granite, which, for public monu- 
ments, wears better than marble in our climate. 

The credit of establishing the new Sculpture 
Gallery belongs to Mr. James Murray, chairman 
of the Art Gallery Committee, in whom enthu- 





siasm and omnia, "apd combined with great 


organizing power. e secured the services of 
Mr. Robert F. Martin, of the South Kensington 
Museum, to select and arrange the casts, with 
the help of Sir George Reid and Prof. Ramsay, 
Not content with raising the money for the 
gallery, Mr. Murray entertained at his own 
expense a large party of artists and art-critics 
from London and elsewhere, as well as Mr, 
Thomas Hardy, Maarten Maartens, Prof. Bury, 
Mr. Haverfield, Mr. Edward Robinson, Director 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Com- 
mendatore Galli, Director of the Vatican 
Museum, and others upon whom Aberdeen 
University conferred honorary degrees. The 
University held a crowded reception on Friday 
night, and the city gave the visitors a banquet 
on Saturday. Aberdeen has good reason to be 
proud both of her new Sculpture Gallery and of 
the distinguished citizen who founded it. Mr. 
Murray’s guests will never forget his princely 
hospitality nor his generous enthusiasm * art. 








‘AUTUMN LEAVES’ AND FORD MADOX 


BROWN. 


3, St. Edmund's Terrace, Regent’s Park, April 7th, 1905. 

I oBSERVE in your paper of the Ist inst. a 
notice of the Whitechapel Art Gallery, including 
a critique of a painting named ‘ Autumn Leaves’ 
ascribed to Ford Madox Brown. I affirm, 
without the least hesitation, that this picture 
was not painted by Brown. I knew him 
intimately from the summer of 1848, and 
became his son-in-law in 1874; am well ac- 
quainted with all his paintings executed from 
1848 onwards, and with most of those of an 
earlier date. He never painted any picture 
named ‘ Autumn Leaves,’ nor any composition 
resembling the one now at Whitechapel. He 
painted a picture, larger than this, named ‘ An 
English Autumn Afternoon’: it is an entirely 
different composition, and I know the house in 
which it is kept. The title ‘Autumn Leaves’ 
belongs to a famous and admirable picture by 
Millais, and (so far as I know) not to any other 
work, 

Your reviewer refers to a rumour that the 
picture ascribed to Brown was produced when 
he ‘‘was in Antwerp under Wappers,” ie., 
several years before 1848, when the English Pre- 
Raphaelite movement began. This rumour is 
sufficiently answered by saying that the picture 
was not painted by Brown at all. It might 
further be maintained, and I think with un- 
answerable truth, that until after the com- 
mencement of the Pre-Raphaelite movement 
no picture whatever of this particular type was 
produced in either England, Antwerp, or any- 
where. 

Whether the picture at Whitechapel is a good 
work of art, or good enough for Brown to be its 

ainter, is a question of critical opinion which 

leave undiscussed. 

I do not know who painted this work ; but I 
have a vague impression that I saw it ere now, 
in the early days of Pre-Raphaelitism, and I 
think it probable that the painter was a Mr. 
Rainford. This Mr. Rainford (I presume he is 
not now alive) was lodging in the house in 
Cleveland Street, Marylebone, in which Mr. 
Holman-Hunt and my brother took a studio in 
1848. He was then a painter, or painter- 
student, of aims totally alien from the Pre- 
Raphaelite ; but, seeing the methods of work 
adopted by Mr. Holman-Hunt, he aspired to 
accomplish something in the same line, and_he 
became rather aggressively Pre-Raphaelite. His 
works in that direction (so far as they became 
known to me) were produced towards the years 
1851 to 1853. One of them was exhibited in 
the British Institution : ‘ Hotspur and the Fop.’ 

Let me add that, if any one wishes to see 4 
list of the works which were produced by Madox 
Brown, he will find one in the valuable book 
written by his grandson, Mr. Ford M. Hueffer, 
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named ‘Ford Madox Brown,’ and published 
by Longmans in 1896. This list does not con- 
tain the faintest trace of any such work as the 
* Autumn Leaves’ now at Whitechapel. 

Wm. M. Rossetti. 





BRYAN’S ‘DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS, 


Tue article on Leonardo da Vinci in the new 
edition of Bryan’s ‘Dictionary of Painters’ 
contains a paragraph accepting Dr. Carotti’s 
identification of the portrait of Cecilia Gallerani 
with a picture in the Czartoriski Collection at 
Cracow, and stating that he has ‘‘definitely 
proved” that ‘La Belle Ferronniére’ is not by 
Leonardo. As writer of the article, I wish to 
say that for this paragraph I am not responsible. 
By a printer’s error what should have been an 
editorial note has become incorporated with the 
text. Epwarp McCurpy. 








SALES. 


MEssRS, CHRISTIE sold on the 8th inst. the fol- 
lowing pictures: E. Verboeckhoven, Ewes and 
Lambs under some Trees, 1997. H. Fantin-Latour, 
Roses, 4627.; Grapes, 2947. H. W. B. Davis, “ Now 
fades the glimmering landscape on the sight,” 1207. 
Colin Hunter, Landing Haddock, 147/.; Voices of 
the Sea, 1992. A drawing by P. De Wint, A River 
Scene with a barge, brought 507. 

The same firm sold on the 10th inst. the following. 
Pictures : Early German School, a Triptych, with 
an Emperor and Empress on horseback, and a pro- 
cession, 1367. Gaudenzio Ferrari, The Madonna, 
in green and red dress. holding the Infant Saviour 
1947. H. Holbein, Thomas Cromwell, Earl o: 
Essex, 1737.; Edward Godsalvo, 1052. Holbein 
School, Era:mus, 135/. N.Lucidel, Head of a Child, 
in green dress, 120/. B. van Orley, The Madonna, in 
red drees with blue cloak, holding the Infant Saviour 
on her knee, 1832. Drawings: J. Downman, Lord 
Munster, when a boy, in blue coat, 641. Lawrence 
after.?), Nature: the Calmady Children, 500. 

illais, A Highland Lassie (head of Mrs. Ruskin), 
136). 

The same firm sold on the 11th inst. the follow- 
ing engravings, the property of Mr. H. G. Hugging, 
excellent prices being realized for many examples. 
After Opie: The Sleeping Nymph, by P. Simon, 
341.; A School, and A Winter’s Tale, by V. Green, 
51l. After Hoppner: The Sleeping Nymph, by W. 
Ward, 711.; Lady Louisa Manners, by CU. Turner, 
461.; Countess Cholmondeley and Son, by the same, 
2311.; Lady Charlotte Greville, by J. Young, 29/.; 
The Daughters of Sir Thomas Frankland, by W. 
Ward, 588/.; The Duchess of Bedford, by 8. W. 
Reynolds, 447. After H. Thomson: Crossing the 
Brook, by W. Say, 341. After Peters: The 
Gamesters, and The Fortune-Teller, by J. R. Smith 
{apair),81/. After and by J. R. Smith: The Pro- 
menade at Carlisle House, 75/. After J. Ward: 
Selling Rabbits, and The.Citizen’s Retreat, by W. 
Ward, 651. After Morland: The Return from 
Market, by J. R. Smith, 81/.; A Party Angling 
and The Angler’s Repast, by Ward and Keat- 
ing, 81/.; The Farmer’s Stable, by W. Ward, 57. ; 
Innocence Alarmed, by R, Smith, 84/. After Westall: 
Maternal Affection, by Cheesman, 287. After A. 
Kauffman: Content and Innocence (Lady Rushout 
and Daughter), by Burke, 69/. After Lawrence: 
Sir Francis Baring, with Mr. Charles Baring and 
Mr. Wall, by J. Ward, 311. 
Mrs. Cosway, by V. Green, 487. After Lawranson: 
Mrs. Edwards, by J. Jones, 407. After Gardner: 
Mrs. Gwynne and Mre. Bunbury, by W. Dickinson, 
921. After Lawrence: Marchioness of Exeter, by 
C. Turner, 32/.; Lady Acland and Children, by S. 
Cousins, 547. After Romney: Lady Charlotte Legge, 
by J. Grozer, 1057.; Hon. Mrs. Beresford, by J. 
Jones, 287. After Reynolds: Lady Elizabeth Foster, 
by F. Bartolozzi, 857.; Lady Smyth and Children, 
by the same, 541. ; Mrs. Braddyll, by 8. Cousins, 527.; 
Miss Polly Kennedy, by T. Watson, 33/.; The Dilet- 
tanti Society, by W. Say, 317.; Col. Tarleton, by 
J. R. Smith, 65/.; Warren Hastings, by T. Watson, 
521. ; Lady Taylor, by W. Dickinson, 42/.; Lady Beau- 
mont, by J. R. Smith, 71/.; Countess of Carlisle, by 
J. Watson, 31/.; Miss Mary MHorneck, by R. 
Dunkarton, 60/.; Ladies Amabel and Jemima 
Yorke, by &. Fisher, 27/.; Viscountess Cros- 
bie, by W. Dickinson, 36/.; Mrs. Abington as the 
‘Comic Muse, by J. Watson, 33/.; Mrs. Musters, by 
J. R. Smith, 42/.; Mrs. Carnac, by the same, 69/7. ; 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, by V. Green, 


After Maria Cosway: 


251.; Duchess of Rutland, by the same, 30/.; Lady 
Bampfylde, by T. Watson, 90/.; Countess of Salisbury 
by V. Green, 66/.; Mre. Beresford, Mrs, Gardiner, an 








Viscountess Townshend, by T. Watson, 50/.; Mrs. 
Pelham feeding Chickens, by W. Dickinson, 409V. ; 
Lady Elizabeth Compton, by V. Green, 5251. ; 
Countess of Harrington, by the same, 6827. 








fine-Brt Gossiy. 


THE private view of the tenth annual exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Society of Miniature Painters 
takes place to-day at the Modern Gallery. The 
exhibition will be open to the public from April 
17th to May 13th. 


THE season at the New Gallery begins on 
Tuesday, April 25th. 


A REPRESENTATIVE exhibition of the works of 
H.G. Hine, the painter of Down scenery, who 
died in 1895, is to be opened to-day at the 
Leicester Galleries. 


On the same date will be shown for the first 
time a series of water-colours of Sussex by Mr. 
Wilfrid Ball, and a collection of drawings and 
studies by M. Paul Helleu. 


Tue Association des Artistes Francais (fonda- 
tion Taylor) has had a windfall in the shape of 
a legacy of 50,000 francs. It was bequeathed 
by the sculptor M. Maurice Ferrary, who won 
the Grand Prix de Rome in 1882, and who 
lived at Neuilly, where he died last November. 
To Neuilly he has left one of his most important 
works, ‘ Le Bourreau,’ and a sum of 10,000 frs. 
to the hospital of Levallois-Perret. 


In an interesting appreciation in L'Eclair M. 
Raoul Aubry points out that the new member 
of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, M. Denys 
Puech, the sculptor, some twenty-five years ago 
“gardait une demi-douzaine de moutons dans la 
montagne aveyronnaise et désespérait les gens de 
son village par ses allures farouches, son aspect 
taciturne et son obstination 4 ne rien apprendre.” 
The local priest was the first to encourage his 
genius, and he obtained work congenial to his 
tastes with a ‘‘marbrier” at Rodez, his 
earnings amounting to the ‘‘somme fantastique”’ 
of 75 centimes per day. In about two years he 
had saved 800 francs, with which he went to 
Paris and studied under Falguiére and Chapu at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, winning the Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1884, Since then his progress 
has been rapid. He has won several medals at 
the Salon, three of his works are in the 
Luxembourg, others are in possession of various 
provincial municipalities, whilst the number of 
his busts of celebrities is very great, ranging 
from the Princess Mathilde to Coquelin and 
Jules Simon. There still remain two vacancies 
at the Académie des Beaux-Arts, the election to 
which is postponed until after May 6th, as many 
of the Académiciens are taking part in the 
Archeological Congress at Athens. 


Tue death is announced of M. Henri Frédéric 
Iselin, the sculptor, who was born at Claire- 
goutte (Haute-Savoie) in 1826, Iselin first 
exhibited at the Salon in 1849, to which he sent 
a bust of M. Marmier. His conscientious work 
procured him a large number of commissions, 
particularly from the French Administration of 
the Fine Arts. He obtained medals at the 
Salons of 1852, 1855, and 1861, and his busts 
arenumerous. Hisstatues include ‘L’Elégance’ 
in the foyer of the Opera-House, ‘ L’Observa- 
tion’ at the Luxembourg, and ‘ Le Génie du 
Feu’ at the Louvre. He ceased to exhibit some 
years ago, and has lived in retirement.—The 
death is also announced of the engraver 
Adolphe Gusman, of Spanish descent, born in 
Paris on December 14th, 1821. He obtained a 
medal at the Salon in 1857 for an engraving of 
the ‘Noces de Cana,’ by Paolo Veronese, and 
executed many plates after Gustave Doré, Bida, 
Daubigny, and 8. Langlois. 


Tue artistic remains of Menzel include a 
number of sketch-books and some five thousand 





drawings, black and coloured. The heirs intend 
to offer them for sale, and have given the Berlin 
National Gallery the right of refusal; but this 
gallery already possesses a large number of 
Menzel’s drawings, so that it seems somewhat 
doubtful whether the Directors will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. 


Mr. Murray announces ‘Reason in Archi- 
tecture,’ by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A.; ‘ The Life 
and Works of Giovanni Antonio Bazzi,’ by Mr. 
R. H. Hobart Cust ; and vol. iii. of ‘The Arts in 
Early England,’ by Prof. Baldwin Brown. 


Ar the monthly meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland held this week, there 
was submitted an interesting communication on 
the excavation by the Society of the Roman 
fort on the Antonine Wall, near Falkirk. The 
fort is described in the report as ‘‘a square 
with rounded corners, measuring 223 feet each 
way in the interior space, which is surrounded 
by ramparts of earth and turf, with a bottoming 
of stones 20 feet in breadth, with two trenches 
in front on three sides, the fourth side being 
formed by the Antonine Wall.” There are four 
gates. This system of defence is unique in 
Britain, but is described by Ceesar as having 
been used in his Gallic campaign. 


THE third open meeting of the British School 
of Rome during the present season was held in 
the library of the School on April 3rd. The 
chair was taken by Prof. Pelham, who is 
President of the Executive Committee of 
the School. The first paper was read by 
Mr. T. Ashby, jun., Acting Director of the 
School, upon Monte Circeo, the promontory 
which rises abruptly from the flat coast about 
ten miles to the south-west of Terracina, and 
which, though it was never an island within the 
memory of the human race, has from a distance 
all the appearance of one, and is very likely to 
be identified with the magic isle of Circe. Here 
in early days a Roman colony was established, 
when the promontory still marked the frontier 
of Latium, as a post of observation against the 
Volscians. The ruins of an ancient city wall 
exist under the enceinte of the modern 
village of S. Felice Circeo (which lies at the 
east end of the mountain), and are connected by 
long walls with a citadel on the top of the ridge; 
but whether or no this is the site of the original 
colony (founded, according to Livy, by Tar- 
quinius Superbus, aceording to Diodorus in 
393 B.c.), the town of the imperial period seems 
to have been situated some distance further to 
the north-west, below the other end of the pro- 
montory. Considerable remains of it still 
exist, though it was never a place of great 
importance, and is, indeed, rarely mentioned. 
Monte Circeo appears as a resort of the Emperor 
Domitian, and there are scattered over it the 
ruins of several large villas, though their 
owners cannot be identified. 


Mr. W. Sr. Crarr Bapperey followed witha 
paper upon a large and important villa upon the 
Colle di S. Stefano, to the south-east of the 
well-known villa of Hadrian, near Tivoli, of 
which it has until recently been believed to 
have formed a part. Fragments of an inscrip- 
tion which appears to have been erected in 
honour of the Vibii and Plancii Vari indicate 
the name of the real owners, and with this 
agrees the character of the construction, which 
dates from the reign of Hadrian. An isolated 
building, not far from the villa, may well have 
been a temple, though it is of unusual form ; 
but the neighbourhood of some shrine is attested 
by the further discovery of a marble tablet 
bearing the words Lvcv(s) sanctv(s), which was 
dug out close by. The use of sanctus for sacer 
is noteworthy, and so is the form of the inscrip- 
tion itself, which must have been set up, one 
would imagine, at the entrance to the grove. 
Plans and drawings of these little-known 
remains were exhibited. 
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THE WEEK. 
QuveEEn’s Hatu..—London Choral Society. 


Mr. Arruur Faccr, conductor of the 
London Choral Society, gave two English 
works at his concert at Queen’s Hall on 
Monday evening. The first was Sir Edward 
Elgar’s ‘ Caractacus,’ originally produced at 
the Leeds Festival of 1895. Two years 
later came ‘The Dream of Gerontius,’ a 
work of far greater technical skill and 
emotional power. There are effective lines 
and scenes in Mr. H. A. Ackworth’s 
‘Caractacus’ poem; but there is also much 
that is conventional. The music, too, is 
unequal, some of it very beautiful, some 
dull. It is, however, interesting, in the case 
of such a composer, to hear a work in which 
there is great promise rather than actual 
achievement. The performance was rather 
rough. Of the soloists Mr. Dalton Baker 
was the best; he gave a dignified rendering 
of the Lament. Mr. Joseph O’Mara was 
announced, but sudden indisposition pre- 
vented him from appearing ; his place was 
taken by Mr. Henry Beaumont. The second 
work was Dr. F. H. Cowen’s clever and 
humorous setting of ‘John Gilpin,’ at the 
close of which the composer was summoned 
to the platform. 


Queen’s Hart.—London Symphony Orches- 
tra. 
Mr. Grorce Henscnet was the conductor 
of the first of the two extra concerts given 
by the London Symphony Orchestra at the 
Queen’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon, and 
his name recalls the series of ‘‘ London 
Symphony Concerts” which he gave at 
St. James’s Hall from 1886 to 1897. He 
not only encouraged native art, but also 
his programmes included many Wagner 
excerpts and works by Brahms, of whom 
Mr. Henschel proved himself an able and 
specially sympathetic interpreter. At the 
present day Wagner reigns supreme even 
in the concert-room, while the symphonies 
of Brahms, or, at any rate, the first 
two, are favourites with the public. In 
developing the taste of the public for 
high-class orchestral music, Mr. Henschel 
was largely instrumental, and other men 
have benefited by his efforts, which at the 
time did not meet with the support which 
they deserved. With our present plethora 
of orchestral concerts, and with the admira- 
tion entertained towards works once con- 
sidered dry or extravagant, it is well to 
remind the musical public of services for- 
merly rendered by Mr. Henschel, with whose 
name might also be coupled that of Sir 
August Manns. ; 
Tuesday’s concert needs only brief 
notice. The programme included no 
novelties. Splendid performances were 
given of the ‘ Meistersinger’ Overture and 
of the Brahms Symphony in pv. Mr. 
Henschel’s enthusiasm for these two com- 
posers is still as warm as ever, and his 
reception by the audience was most cordial. 
Miss Evangeline Anthony was heard in 
Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto in G minor, 
with the orchestra under the direction of 
Mr. A. W. Payne. This young artist 








displays taste and feeling, but as yet her 
playin lacks soul and technical mastery. 

r. Ffrangcon - Davies sang ‘ Wotan’s 
Abschied,’ while the ‘ Vorspiel and 
Liebestod,’ from ‘Tristan,’ brought the 
concert to a successful close. 





QurEn’s Hatit.—Madame Wanda Landowska’s 
Pianoforte and Harpsichord Recital. 


‘“‘J’avovERAI franchement que j’aime beau- 
coup mieux ce qui me touche que ce qui me 
surprend.” Thus wrote Francois Couperin 
in the preface to his ‘ Pitces de Clavecin.’ 
At the first of two recitals given by Madame 
Wanda Landowska at the Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday evening, she won the hearts of 
her hearers by her sympathetic renderings 
of old music. The programme bore the 
title ‘John Sebastian Bach and his Con- 
temporaries.’ Bach was represented by his 
English Suite in = minor, and the lady’s 
interpretation of the music was instinct 
with life and feeling, while her technique 
was irreproachable. We cannot under- 
stand, however, why the Allemande was 
omitted; it was certainly not on account of 
its length. Next came short pieces by 
Italian composers, the last being Domenico 
Scarlatti, whose ‘Sonate Pastorale’ was 
given without the usual modern additions. 
There followed Handel’s Variations in xz 
from the Fifth Suite of the first collection. 
France was represented, first in a group of 
interesting solos by Mattheson, Telemann, 
Rameau, Clérambault, and Daquin, and 
afterwards by some of Couperin’s daintiest 
pieces: ‘Les Folies Frangoises ou les 
Dominos,’ ‘Le Dodo, ou!’ Amour au Berceau,’ 
and ‘ Muséte de Taverni.’ 

The Bach Suite was played on a piano- 
forte, but not in modern style; and no 
use was made of the pedal. Strictly, the 
harpsichord ought to have been used, but 
the music did not suffer by the change. 
Madame Landowska proved herself an 
admirable performer on the harpsichord 
in Handel’s Variations, while nothing 
could have been more crisp and quaint 
than her rendering of the Couperin 
music. She met with a very warm 
but thoroughly well-deserved reception, 
and her second recital this afternoon ought 
to draw a full house. In these days of 
noisy music, of clever though unsatisfactory 
transcriptions of Bach’s organ fugues, of 
storm and stress, of symbolism and 
pessimism, it is most reposeful to hear 
eighteenth-century music interpreted with 
true soul and spirit. With regard to Louis 
Clérambault and Couperin it may be noted 
that, although they were contemporaries of 
Bach, as regards publication of their music 
they were his predecessors. The examples 
given were, however, most welcome. 








Musical Gossiy, 


Miz. Camitte Lanpi gave a song recital at 
the Bechstein Hall on Monday evening. Her 
programme was both varied and interesting. 
Her rendering of Marcello’s Psalm ‘ Volgi mio 
Dio’ was highly dramatic. Other numbers 
which deserve special mention were Schubert’s 
‘An die Musik,’ Bruneau’s ‘La Sarabande,’ 
and Chaminade’s ‘L’Anneau d’Argent.’. The 
audience was requested to refrain from applause 
before or after the sacred numbers, an admirable 





suggestion, which ought to be placed on the pro- 


grammes of oratorio performances. There are 
even many songs not sacred after which applause 
is disturbing. 

Dr. Watrorp Davies's ‘Everyman’ was 
performed by the Bach Choir, under the com- 
poser’s direction, at Queen’s Hall on Wednesday 
evening. The rendering of the work was highly 
impressive. Mr. Lane Wilson sang the im- 
portant part of Everyman with declamatory 
power. The choir displayed earnestness and 
enthusiasm. 


THE youthful violinist Mischa Elman made 
a second appearance at Mr. Charles Williams’s 
fourth concert at Queen's Hall yesterday week, 
and his performance of Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
was very astonishing. It is, indeed, strange to 
see a mere boy displaying the calm assurance 
and strong feeling of a mature artist. We only 
hope that all possible care will be taken to pre- 
vent overstraining either of his body or brain. 


St. Marytesone Parish Cuvurcn was 
crowded last Tuesday on the occasion of the 
wedding of Miss Ada Crossley. Her husband 
is Dr. Francis Muecke, an Australian by birth, 
who is at present attached to the medical staff 
of the London Hospital. 


ANOTHER pupil of Sevcik, Robert Trebini, 
nineteen years of age, and of Italian parentage, 
will soon be heard in London. 


In The Quarterly Magazine of the Inter- 
national Musical Society (April to June) there 
is a highly interesting article by Henri 
Quittard, entitled ‘A Forgotten French Musi- 
cian of the Seventeenth Century, C. Bouzignac,’ 
@ name not to be found in the musical dic- 
tionaries, not even in KEitner’s ‘ Quellen- 
Lexicon.’ 


Rimsky-Korsakorr has resigned his profes- 
sorship at the St. Petersburg Conservatoire. His 
opera ‘ Kascheg ’ was performed last Sunday 
at the Kommissarjevsky Theatre, when the 
students expressed with marked enthusiasm 
their sympathy with him. 

A sprciaL féte has been organized at 
Usinghen, near Wiesbaden, to celebrate the 
sixtieth anniversary of the birth of Prof. 
August Wilhelmj on September 21st. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 
. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30. Queen’s Hall. 
Sanday ue, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Tves. Royal Amateur Orchestra, 8.30. Queen's Hall. 
Frit. Queen's Hall Orchestra, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
- Sacred Concert, 3 30 and 7 45. Crystal Palace. 
_- Sacred Concert, 7, Albert Hall. 
— Sacred Concert, 7 30, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 

THE WEEK. 
Dvuxe or Yorx’s.—Alice Sit by the Fire: a 
Page from a Daughter's Diary. In Three 


Acts. By J. M. Barrie.—Pantaloon: a 
Plea for an Ancient Family. By J. M. 
Barrie. 


Whar intentional burlesque has not been 
able to do for the serious drama seems in 
the way of being accomplished by the 
mockery of our latest school of dramatists. 
In face of the kind of satire launched against 
situation and sentiment by writers such as 
Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert, the late Oscar Wilde, 
Capt. Marshall, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and 
Mr. Barrie, it seems as if humanity was 
only created for the purpose of being 
satirized or caricatured, and he will appa- 
rently be a bold man who will dare in time 
to inspissate his play with sentiment or 
inform it with passion. There’s “ nothing 
either good or bad,” says Hamlet, ‘ but. 
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thinking makes it so,” and the way of 
‘turning to mirth all things of earth” may 
possibly with much effort win accept- 
ance. We own, however, to finding it in 
the end more than a little oppressive, and to 
pining, even in carnival-tide, for a spot out 
of hearing of the tin trumpet and the mouth 
organ. It is improbable that Mr. Barrie 
will fail to supply us with pretty suggestion 
as well as with wit. But, while we admit 
that much of the laughter he provokes 
is of good alloy, and that there are 
occasionally ‘‘ fancies chaste and noble,” we 
find fatigue nearer neighbour than we had 
hoped or anticipated. The influence exer- 
cised by the dramatist over his public is 
undeniable, and the audience assembled on 
the first night was kept in a whirlwind of 
amusement. Nothing, moreover, unworthy 
or malodorous interfered with the enjoyment 
of the spectator. It seems grudging and 
churlish to say that an occasional sense of 
unreality and vapidity was inspired, and that 
there were moments when resentment of the 
coruscation set before us was as near at hand 
as admiration. Resisting all temptation to 
recapture a plot that is somewhere in the 
clouds, we will only say that what is shown 
is the effort of a romantic and extravagant 
young lady, a sort of modern Lydia Languish, 
whose notions of life are drawn from a too 
close study of the terminations of French 
plays and a familiarity with the various 
developments of Je ménage a trois, to save her 
mother from a purely imaginary danger. 
In this gratuitous attempt she succeeds 
in compromising herself, but as nothing 
comes of her proceedings, all is well. In the 
conduct of the intrigue, if such it can be 
called, there is much that is quaint, in- 
genious, and whimsical. The mother and 
daughter, each mistrustful of the other, are 
admirably played by Miss Ellen Terry and 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh, and the general per- 
formance leaves nothing to be desired. 

While no less quaint and extravagant 
than the companion piece, ‘Pantaloon’ is 
more dramatic. Conscious that his powers 
are failing and that his jokes—almost a 
superfluity in the part he plays—are grow- 
ing threadbare, Pantaloon becomes dis- 
tressed. The obstinacy of his daughter 
Columbine, who elopes with penniless 
Harlequin instead of marrying Clown, who 
is a man of substance, subjects him to 
indignities on the part of the latter which 
further embitter his cup. The fugitive 
lovers are banished from his roof, and it is 
not until they return with a son, who is him- 
self a juvenile clown, that old Joey, as he is 
called, begins to pick up his spirits. This 
piece has some tenderness, and furnishes 
opportunity for good acting on the part of 
Mr. Gerald Du Maurier. The use of the 
machinery of the harlequinade is not wholly 
successful, but it is pleasant to see the cha- 
racters played with a kind of poetic sug- 
gestion that is generally wanting from 
modern performances of the class. 


Suarrespury.— Othello. 
Tue revival of ‘ Othello’ at the Shaftesbury 
attempted by Miss Tita Brand is chiefly 
noteworthy for the promise displayed by our 
younger actors, among whom, as a rule, the 
parts are distributed. Not wholly to be 
trusted are such manifestations. Young 








actors have a habit of coming out of the 
ruck only to fall back into it and drop even 
into the rear so soon as their performances 
meet with encouragement. any features 
in the present representation are praise- 
worthy. Mr. Hubert Carter’s Othello has 
every gift short of intensity and inspiration. 
Miss Tita Brand’s Desdemona conveys the 
idea that she is clever and will be of service 
when more scope is furnished for latent gifts 
of passion with which we credit her. Mr. 
Henry Ainley’s pleasing Cassio is more sug- 
gestive of the court than the camp, and per- 
haps of the grove than of either. Mr. J. H. 
Barnes is virile and in all respects excellent 
as Iago, but stands aloof inasmuch as he 
alone ranks as an actor of experience. Many 
other performances merit commendation. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that the promise 
exhibited will lead to fulfilment. Courage, 
taste, and discretion are shown in the treat- 
ment of the text, and the applause—most of 
it, though not all of it, real—with which the 
whole was greeted was, as a rule, well 
deserved. 


Court.—TZhe Trojan Women. Translated 
from Euripides by Gilbert Murray. 


To the literary merits of Dr. Gilbert 
Murray’s rendering of the ‘ Troades’ tribute 
has been borne. With the exception of a 
few weak or doubtful rhymes—such as 
“cup” and “hope,” ‘ bears” and 
“prisoners,” and the like, which make 
us wonder why rhyming verse has been 
employed elsewhere than in the lyrics— 
the whole still commends itself as literature. 
Thanks to a capable interpretation, some 
features in which, such as the Cassandra 
and the Andromache are excellent, the 
estimate of the acting value of the play 
is much raised, and something like a 
vindication of the Euripidean method is 
afforded. At the close of what is treated 
as the opening action, when Astyanax 
is borne off to his doom at the reluctant 
bidding of Talthybius, a point of harrowing 
intensity is reached. The resemblance 
between the wailings of the captive 
women and those of the mourning 
queens in ‘Richard III.,’ and the contrast 
between the sorrowings of Constance in 
‘King John’ and of Andromache over 
Astyanax, call for mention under Shak- 
speare rather than Euripides. The latter is, 
however, very instructive and significant. 
In place of the delirious rage of Con- 
stance—more passionate and eloquent, per- 
haps, than anything else in Shakspeare—we 
have a cowed submission to the inevitable, 
the acquiescence in the view that woman is 
the legitimate spoil of the victor. The 
Trojan women counsel and encourage each 
other to accept with patience what servile 
ministrations may be forced upon them in 
their new life. In a specially noteworthy 
speech Andromache contemplates with 
doen and almost with prescience the time 
when she shall “stand a traitor to the 
dead’ Hector, and mourns that 

One night, 
One night......aye, men have said it......maketh tame 
A woman in a man’s armsé...... O shame, shame ! 
What woman’s lips can so forswear her dead, 
And give strange kisses in another's bed ? 
Cassandra is not long on the stage, and it is 
impossible and unwise to compare her pent 
with that in the ‘Agamemnon.’ er 





words are, however, eminently dramatic 
when, with bitterest irony, she addresses 
Hecuba :— 

O mother, fill mine hair with happy flowers 

And speed me forth. Yea, if my spirit cowers, 
Drive me with wrath! So liveth Loxias. 

A bloodier bride than ever Helen was 

Go I to Agamemnon, Lord most high 

Of Hellas !......I shall kill him, mother; I 

Shall kill him, and lay waste his house with fire 

As he laid ours. 

Effective, also, is the outburst of Talthy- 
bius breaking through the spell cast on 
him by the woman; while among the 
reflective passages which prove effective 
may be mentioned that of Hecuba :— 

O vain is man 
Who glorieth in his joy and hath no fears: 
While to and fro the chances of the years 
Dance like an idiot in the wind. 

We have little but praise for piece and 
performance, and trust that the coming 
years have much of similar work in store. 
Listening to Dr. Murray’s lines spoken as 
they are, we forget, if we cannot wholly 
forgive, the ineptitude and inanity to which 
it is often our fate in these days to listen. 








SHAKSPEAREANA. 


A Life of William Shakespeare. By W. J. 
Rolfe. (Duckworth.)—This life, we learn from 
a publishers’ note, ‘‘ was written as a supple- 
ment to the New Century (subscription) 
edition, and for this reason has not been hitherto 
available as an independent work.” It is now 
reprinted without alteration or addition. 

In a brief preface Dr. Rolfe tells a some- 
what mysterious story of how his original MS. 
was stolen, and how he had to undertake the 
depressing task of rewriting it. Whether, as 
he says, it is better for being a twice-told tale 
he cannot say, but he inclines to think it no 
worse. We, of course, are not in a position to 
decide. His aim, he tells us, has been to give 
the main facts, traditions, and conjectures con- 
cerning Shakspeare’s personal and _ literary 
history, adding, so far as his limits allow, the 
evidence for the facts, and the reasons for 
accepting or rejecting the traditions and con- 
jectures. Within his limits Dr. Rolfe msy, we 
think, be fairly congratulated on having 
achieved his purpose; but he has nothing to 
add to the present state of our knowledge, nor 
do we find any of the few known facts of the 
poet’s existence presented in any novel or 
striking way. Basing his work mainly on 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s well-known ‘Outlines,’ &c., 
and quoting very largely from other com- 
mentators, he has contrived to make up a hand- 
some book of some 550 pages, excellently 
printed, with ample margins and well bound. 
Altogether, it is a goodly volume, though, 
perhaps, rather heavy for the hand. 


In the ‘‘Athenzeum Press Series” (Ginn), 
which has no connexion whatever with our- 
selves, being of American origin, The Sonnets 
of Shakespeare have been edited, with an 
introduction and notes, by Canon H. C. 
Beeching. It is, as he says, an edition for 
students, and it should fulfil its purpose admir- 
ably, for it contains an able and temperate 
survey of all the best work that has been done 
on the subject up to date. It is probably safe 
to say that no two scholars agree entirely as to 
the problems of this most perplexing part of 
Shakspeare. But the present reviewer finds 
himself cordially in agreement with most of 
Canon Beeching’s positions, which are stated 
firmly where previous expert opinion is com- 
bated, but never with the slightest degree of 
malice or offence. It is pleasant to see the late 
Samuel Butler’s work on the Sonnets recog- 
nized. Whether Butler's arguments against the 
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noble rank of the young man addressed have 
been answered here, may be doubted; it is 
shown, at any rate, that Southampton and Pem- 
broke do not fit the place, and at present it 
seems a sound conclusion that with the figure 
known as the rival poet they remain unidenti- 
fied. 

The editor’s contention that we have real 
passion and real persons behind it in this 
strange set of poems will have the vote of very 
many students of Shakspeare, who was human 
like the rest of us, not an impossible demigod. 
Canon Beeching brings forward Gray and 
Bonstetten, and adumbrates other parallels 
which seem to usin point. He collects various 
expressions used both in the Sonnets and 
in ‘1 Henry IV.’ as showing that a later date 
than 1594 is probable for the Sonnets. The 
present reviewer is not convinced by the 
examples brought forward; but there is no space 
to enter on what must be a lengthy discussion. 
The notes give full credit to previous editors, 
and contain some interesting new matter—con- 
cerning, for instance, “buds of marjoram.” We 
may note that even now so near London as 
Buckinghamshire dog-roses are called ‘‘cankers,” 
as in Sonnet liv. Altogether the edition is so 
well equipped that it is not likely to be super- 
seded for many years. Advanced scholars will 
find it an excellent summary of rival views, 
almost entirely free from the strange temper 
and fantasy which are a feature of latter-day 
Shakspearean criticism. 


Messrs. Dawbarn & Ward send us a new 
edition of Shakespeare’s Town and Times, by 
H. S. Ward and C, W. Ward, which is reduced 
in price, though it contains a few extra pages 
and the binding is both strong and handsome. 
Four photogravure plates are added, which are 
excellent pictures, and the volume is well cal- 
culated to give the intending visitor a good idea 
of the district. The authors have made a 
speciality of the photography of historic spots, 
and do their work admirably. Appendix A, 
concerning some of the old sports and customs, 
is of value. Appendix B is not critical enough 
to be really useful in the portion concerning 
recent books on Shakspeare. It contains some 
clumsy writing too, due, we presume, to haste. 
One looks in a volume like this for something 
above the guide-book level of style. 








Dramatic Gossiy, 


Easter stood once next to Christmas as a 
time for dramatic change. That character, long 
forfeited, it is likely this year to resume. 
Among Easter performances are the reappearance 
at Drury Lane of Sir Henry Irving in ‘ Becket’; 
Mr. Lewis Waller’s presentation at the Imperial 
of ‘Romeo and Juliet’; the reopening of the 
Great Queen Street Theatre under Mr. Philip 
Carr with ‘The Critic’; the production of 
‘Chow’ at the Criterion; that of ‘Her Own 
Way’ at the Lyric ; that of ‘ Leah Kleschna’ at 
the New; of a play promised at the Strand ; of 
‘Two Little Girls’ at Daly’s; of ‘John Chil- 
cote, M.P.,’ at the St. James’s; and of Mr. 
R. H. Davis’s play ‘The Dictator’ at the 
Comedy. In this account, unprecedented for 
a period extending over little more than a week, 
no note is made of Mr. Tree’s series of revivals 
at His Majesty’s. 

‘Francis or Assist, Saint anp Mystic,’ 
given at the St. George’s Hall on the 6th inst., 
is a not very successful attempt to revive the 
religious drama. It deals with two episodes in 
the life of St. Francis, and is, as might have 
been anticipated, gloomy and undramatic. No 
name of author was given, but the piece was 
acted by the Elizabethan Stage Society, whose 
weakest production it is. 


THE next appearance in London of Mr. Fred 


Terry and Miss Julia Neilson, aftertheirdeparture 
from the New Theatre, will be in ‘Dorothy of 





the Hall,’ in which Miss Neilson will appear as 
Dorothy Vernon, a part in which she was seen 
at Newcastle in November last. This is not to 
be expected before autumn. 


Dunrine Holy Week performances of ‘Othello’ 
will be suspended at the Shaftesbury, and Miss 
Wynne-Matthison and Miss Tita Brand will 
appear in ‘ Everyman.’ 


‘ BESIDE THE Bonnie Brier Buss,’ an adapta- 
tion from Ian Maclaren by Messrs. James 
MacArthur and Augustus Thomas, which has 
been played for some time in America, has been 
given for the first time in England at the Shak- 
speare Theatre, Liverpool. Mr. William Molli- 
son played Lachlan Campbell, the Kirk Elder, 
and Miss Lucy Wilson was the heroine Flora. 
No special warmth of approval was demon- 
strated in the reception. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Kenpat will return to the 
St. James’s Theatre in the autumn, and will 
reappear in ‘Dick Hope,’ in which they were 
first seen at the Coronet. 


Toe Mermaid Society will begin on the 
24th inst. a new series of performances, with 
a representation at the Great Queen Street 
Theatre of Sheridan’s ‘Critic.’ Webster's 
‘Duchess of Malfi’ will be the second revival. 


Sir Cuartes WynpHAM, who has returned 
from America, finds himself unable to play, as 
was hoped, in the forthcoming production of 
* Leah Kleschna. 


As a thanksgiving for the twelve-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding by St. Eald- 
helm of the town, bishopric, and _ school 
of Sherborne, what is called ‘A Sherborne 
Pageant’ is to be given on June 12th to 
15th in the ruins of the castle. This will 
consist of a spectacular folk - play on the 
history of the town, the work of the facile 
and indefatigable pen of Mr. Louis N. Parker. 
It is a welcome sign that spectacular and 
histrionic exhibitions are once more to enter 
closely into our civic and academic life. Sher- 
borne may be congratulated on its public spirit, 
and it is to be hoped that June will be as 
“ propitious ” as, according to Milton, is May. 


‘Scarron,’ by M. Catulle Mendés, which has 
been given at the Gaité, is a triumph for M. 
Coquelin, who presents a striking picture of the 
poor Cul de Jatte, as Scarron was sometimes 
extravagantly called. Mlle. Sylvie was Fran- 
goise d’Aubigné, the wife of the crippled poet 
and subsequently Madame de Maintenon ; and 
Mlle. Gilda Darthy, Ninon de I’Enclos. 


In spite of a fine performance of Genevieve, 
by Madame Réjane, ‘L’Age d’Aimer’ of M. 
Pierre Wolff, the latest production at the 
Gymnase, failed to stimulate greatly the 
Parisian public. 


* Monsieur Prion,’ the latest novelty of M. 
Alfred Capus, is in three acts, and is admirably 
rendered at the Renaissance by MM. Guitry 
and Guy and Mile. Brandés. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£ 3. d. 





A T H EN £# U YM, 





5 Lines of Pearl .. es oe oe - 03 6 
1S ww» » (Half-Column) ., 116 0 
AColumn .. . . o a - 330 
A Page . . - 990 


Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s., and 8d. per line of 
Pearl type beyond. 


IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE SHOULD 
BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM RULE TO RULE. 
Advertisements across Two Columns, one-third extra beyond the 

space occupied, the first charge being 30s. ’ 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
The Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lendon,E.C. 





MESSRS. BELL'S 


LIST. 


Catalogue post free on application. 


NOW READY, COMPLETE, 
In 5 vols. 21s. net each ; or in half-morocco, 
31s. 6d. net each, 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY 
OF PAINTERS AND 
ENGRAVERS. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged under 
the supervision of 
C. G. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., 
Assisted by a Staff of Specialists. 
With about 500 Illustrations, including 40 Photo- 
gravure Plates. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 

In this Edition upwards of 1,400 New Biographies 
have been added, and nearly 6,000 Corrections 
made in Articles that have been allowed to stand. 
In addition to this, 250 Lives have been partly 
rewritten. 

‘* No one interested in the Fine Arts can afford 
to be without this comprehensive and indispensable 
dictionary.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Will no doubt take rank among the standard 
publications of the twentieth century.”—Studio, 





BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
In specially designed cloth cover, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net each, 

‘* The series bids fair to become an indispensable companion 
to the c’ *hedral tourist in England.”’— 7 imes. 

NOW READY. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description 
—BRISTOL— CANTERBURY — CARLISLE — CHESTER 
—CHICHESTER — DURHAM—ELY — EXETER — GLOU- 
CESTER—HEREFORD—LICHFIELD—LINCOLN—MAN- 
CHESTER—NORWICH—OXFORD—PETERBOROUGH— 
RIPON — ROCHESTER —ST. ALBAN’S—ST. ASAPH— 
ST. DAVID’S—ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN—ST. PAUL’S— 
SALISBURY—SOUTHWELL—WELLS— WINCHESTER — 
WORCESTER—YORK. 


Uniform with above Series. 13. 6d. net each. 
ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY—BEVERLEY 
MINSTER—WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH 
PRIORY — TEWKESBURY ABBEY and DEERHURST 
PRIORY— BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, 
and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH—WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY—STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 





BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO 
CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 
CHARTRES: the Cathedral and other Churches— 
ROUEN: the Cathedral and other Churches—AMIENS: 
the Cathedral and other Churches—PARIS (NOTRE-DAME) 
—MONT ST. MICHEL—BAYEUX. 





THE YORK LIBRARY. 


A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 
Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in leather. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


CERVANTES DON QUIXOTE. 


Motteux’s Translation, Revised. With Lockhart’s Life 
and Notes. 2 vols. 


DRAPER’S HISTORY of the IN- 


TELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. 2 vols. 


The THOUGHTS of MARCUS 


AURELIUS ANTONINUS. Translated by GEORGE 
LONG, M.A. With an Essay on Marcus Aurelius by 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


PASCALS THOUGHTS. Trans- 


lated from the Text of M. AUGUSTE MOLINIER by 
C. KEGAN PAUL. 


Others to follow. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S NEW 





PUBLISHED TO-DAY, with 24 Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ITALIAN LETTERS 
OF A DIPLOMAT'’S WIFE. 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON. 


*.* A further Series of the Correspondence of Madame Waddington, whose Letters—written while M. Waddington 
was French Ambassador at the English Court—aroused such widespread interest when they were published in the summer 
of 1903 


THE STORY OF AN INDIAN UPLAND. 


By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, F.R.G.S. I.C.S. With an Introduction by the Hon. H. H. RISLEY, C.S.1. C.1.E., Home | 
Secretary to the Gov ernment of India. With 20 Full- Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE. 


By the Hon. HENRY J. COKE, Author of ‘ A Ride over the Rocky Mountains,’ ‘ Creeds of the Day,’ &c. 
Frontispiece. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


VANITY FA IR.—* One of the liveliest and most irresistible books of memoirs that have appeared for a long time.” 

PUNCH.—“ A vivid narrative that recalls the colour of his sometime friend, Capt. Marryat.’ 

— DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* A delightful book...... Mr. Coke has things to say that appeal to the heart 
and soul.” 


IN PEACE and WAR: Autobiographical Sketches. By Sir John 


FURLEY, Kt., D.L. J.P., Author of ‘Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer,’ &c. With a Portrait. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [On May 10. 


PROBLEMS in MANGUVRE TACTICS, with Solutions, for 


Officers of all oe By Major HOPPENSTEDT, Instructor at the War School, Potsdam. Translated and Adapted 
by Major J. H. V. CROWE, R.A., p.s.c., Instructor at the Royal Military Academy. With Maps. Small demy 
8vo, 6s. net. (Just published. 


SPRING in a SHROPSHIRE ABBEY. By Lady Catherine 


MILNES GASKELL, Author of ‘ The New Cinderella’ and ‘ Old Shropshire Life.” With 16 Full-Page Illustrations, 
Small demy &vo, 9s. net. [On May 8. 


A FIFTH AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION WILL BE READY 
ON APRIL 18 OF 


A LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Sidney Lee, 


Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ Honorary Doctor of Letters in the Victoria University. With 
2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known 
Signatures. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TIMES.—“ A marvel of research...... Never before has learning been brought to bear upon Shakespeare’s biography 
with anything like the same force.” 


*,* Also the LIBRARY EDITION, in 1 vol. with 6 Photogravure Portraits, 1 Coloured Plate, and 84 Ilus- 
trations and Facsimiles in the Text, medium 8vo, 16s. 


And the STUDENT’S EDITION, entitled ‘ SRARMraArEs LIFE and WORK,’ with a 
Photogravure Portrait of Shakespeare and 5 Facsimiles, crown 8vo, 2s. | 


TRINITY HOUSE, LONDON: Past and Present. By Walter 


H. MAYO. With a Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Shortly. 


MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE’S NEW NOVEL. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


WORLD.—“** Peter’s Mother’ is a really fine book as fiction and as literature.” 


PETER’S MOTHER. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. —“Peter’s Mother is as delightful a character as the imagination of 
a novel-writer ever figured forth...... A better novel the reader could not desire.” 











With a Portrait | 











| 


| 





| 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. | 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
SPECTATOR.—“‘ The most attractive and brilliant of all Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novels.” 


THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


NEW YORK SUN.—* This is the best of Mrs. Ward’s stories...... We have found nothing in recent 
fiction by which we have been more impressed and entertained.” 








| of Modern Authors. 
| printed, and issued in a neat cloth binding of 
| special design. 


BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A VAGRANT 
ENGLISHWOMAN. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD. 


*,* Miss Catherine Dodd depicts with clear 
but “sympathetic touch many scenes of life, 
whether in a German University town or 
further afield, as it appears to a cultivated 
Englishwoman living in close intimacy with 
the professional and student classes. 





SHORTLY, crown 8vyo, 6s. 
THE 


MARQUIS’S EYE. 


By G. F. BRADBY, 


Author of ‘Joshua Newings; or, the Love 
Bacillus.’ 


*.* The story tells the curious adventures 
which befell a good young man after an 
operation whereby he exchanges a damaged 
eye of his own for the eye of a gay French 
Marquis, and consequently sees life through 
a strangely sophisticated medium. 





On MAY 8, crown 8vo, 6s, 


ROSE OF THE 
WORLD. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


| Author of ‘The Secret Orchard,’ ‘The Bath 


Comedy,’ ‘The Star Dreamer,’ &c. 





Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. have plea- 
sure in announcing the publication of a 


CROWN 8vo, 3s. 6d. SERIES, 


UNDER THE TITLE OF 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY. 


This Series will comprise some of the best Works 
The volumes will be well 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES, WITH OTHERS, 
OF THE LIBRARY ARE READY :— 
The CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT.’ 


By FRANK T. BULLEN. With 8 Full-Page 
Illustrations and a Chart. 


‘THE WHITE COMPANY. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Tilustrations. 


JESS. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 12 Full- 
Page Illustrations, 


OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW, 


With 8 Full-Page 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NOW READY. 


Price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE 


NINTH SERIES 
GENERAL INDEX 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


With Introduction by 


JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


This Index is double the size of previous ones, as 
it contains, in addition to the usual Index of 
Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, 
with a List of their Contributions, The number of 
constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. 
The Publisher reserves the right of increasing the 
price of the volume at any time. The number 
printed is limited, and the type has been 


distributed. 


Free by post, 10s. 11d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


(1835. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund over +. £6,000,000 
Paid in Claims more than ... «ee 212,400,000 
PROFITS. 


These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured. At the 1902 Division a Cash Profit of £761,602 was 
apportioned amongst the members, being considerably more 
‘than one-third of the amount paid in premiums during the 
rprevious five years. 

ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCB 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
ost with provision for old age. and are singularly advan- 
tageous. L. F. HOVIL, 
Actuary and Secretary, 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 


(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPRTHERIA, 
‘ APPENDICITIS, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


‘RAltway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
Betablished 1849. CLAIMS PAID £6.800.000. 


4, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


ACIDITY ef the STOMACH. mene 10F  RARTBURN 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 7 
a At INDIGESTION. 

And Safest Aperient for Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 











Messrs. T. C.& EF. C. JACK 
beg to announce they have 
still a few Sets remaining of 


CAPT. BRINKLEY’S GREAT WORK 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


Only 500 Sets were retained for 
the English market, and of these 
over 450 have been subscribed 
for. The work will therefore 
be out of print almost imme- 
diately. 





Illustrated with 226 Full-Page Plates, 
of which 100 are in Colour. 


In 12 vols, cloth, gilt top, 14s. net per volume. 





The Japanese Ampassapor in London says : 
“ The best authority on Japan.” 


The Atheneum says:—“ Enormously in 


advance of all existing literature on the | 


subject.” 


London: T. C, & FE. C. JACK, 
34, Henrietta Street, W.C. ; and Edinburgh. 


A Beautiful Edition of the greatest 
contemporary record of the Reign of 
Henry VIII. 


EDWARD HALL'S. CHRONICLE 
HENRY THE EIGHTH 


These two volumes, which are now ready, form the com- 
mencement of an important Series of Reprints of the Con- 
temporary Histories of the Tudor and Stuart periods—great 
and imposing works of authentic value and of much literary 
charm, which have inexplicably fallen into forgetfulness. 

“In Mr. Hall’s gorgeous pages we have a picture of the 
early sixteenth century unequalled for brilliancy and 
interest.”—Spectator. 

The Series, which will include, among others, such works 
as CAMDEN’S QUEEN ELIZABETH, STRANGUAGHR’S 
MARY STUART, L’ESTRANGE’S REIGN of KING 
CHARLES, &c., is entitled 


THE LIVES OF THE KINGS. 


Subscriptions are now being received for the first Two 
Volumes (viz., HALL’S HENRY VIII.). First published in 
1542, its destruction was ordered by Queen Mary; so that 
it is to-day excessively rare. The merits of the work, long 
overlooked, are now generally recognized. 


An Iatroduction is contributed by 


CHARLES WHIBLEY, 


who is also the Editor of the whole Series. 

Mr. HENRY NEWBOLT has undertaken to write the 
Introduction to CAMDEN’S ELIZABETH, and the other 
numbers will be dealt with by other competent writers. 

The Two Volumes of HALL’'S CHRONICLES, now ready, 
are printed by T. & A. Constable on pure rag paper, and 
bound in buckram, gilt design, gilt top. The Edition for the 
| United Kingdom is limited to 500 Copies, and the price is 
16s. net per Volume. There is also an [dition de Luxe on 
| Japanese vellum (25 Copies only) at 5/. 5s. net the Set. 


Both Editions have Photogravure Frontisnieces. 





| 
| London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
34, Henrietta Street, W.C. ; and Edinburgh. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, net; postage, 2d. 


A LOVE GARLAND. 
By FRANCIS HENRY CLIFFE, 


Author of a Translation of 


‘The Poems of Leopardi,’ &c. 


SCOTSMAN,.—‘‘ The poem is full of filial piety, written in the measure and, as far as may be, also 
in the spirit of the famous elegy in which Tennyson commemorated young Hallam...... It is always 
graceful, sincere, and skilful enough to hold the attention of any sympathetic reader.” 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, W.C, 





TENTH EDITION, 








price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


Tenth Edition, 


With 3 Plates, 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”— Guardian, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





SEVENTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES : 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RA.S. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





; 
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HANDBOOKS FOR ART-LOVERS. 


—@~— 


Large 8vo, uniformly bound in linen, price 7s. 6d. net each. 


HOW TO JUDGE ARCHITECTURE. 
A Popular Guide to the Appreciation of Buildings. 


By RUSSELL STURGIS, M.A., 
Author of ‘ European Architecture.’ 


With 84 Full-Page Photographic Illustrations of some of the 
Chief Buildings of the World. 


**Few books have been published on the subject of 
architecture more valuable to the ordinary reader than this. 
The text is clear, concise, and to the point.” 

Outlook, New York. 

** A marvel of condensed statement...... It contains for the 

layman an education in architecture.”—Lamp, New York. 





THE APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURE. 
A Popular Handbook for Students and Amateurs. 
By RUSSELL STURGIS. 


With 64 Full-Page Photographic Illustrations of some of the 
most Notable Examples of the Sculptor’s Art. 

This volume treats of sculpture, both architectural and 

monumental, dwelling upon its history, the characteristics 

of the principal schools and the criticism of standard works 


an appreciation of which will enable the reader to under- 
stand this noble art, 


PICTORIAL COMPOSITION AND THE 
CRITICAL JUDGMENT OF PICTURES. 
A Popular Handbook for Students and Amateurs. 


By H. R. POORE. 


With 150 Illustrations, Reproduced from Photographs of 
Celebrated Pictures and from special Explanatory 
Diagrams. 


This thoughtful and instructive volume is full of the best 
ideas, both of painting pictures and of properly appreciating 
them when painted. Probably no clearer or more satis- 
factory work of the kind has ever been offered to the public, 
and one is inclined to urge every student of the fine arts to 
make a careful study of its pages. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94, High Holborn, London. 


DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE, W.C. 





THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
Vol. XIX. APRIL, 1905. No. 3. Net, 1s. 6d. 


EDITORIAL and GENERAL. 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 
On ‘ Odyssey’ xxiv. 335sgqg. J. COOK WILSON. 
On ‘Iliad’ i. 418. R. C. SEATON. 
Illustrations of Pindar. II. W. HEADLAM. 
A Misinterpreted Greek Optative. J. E. HARRY. 
The Date of Aristophanes’ Birth. ROLAND G, KENT. 
Notes on Julian. ARTHUR PLATT. 
Two Notes on ‘The Verrines.’ W. PETERSON. 
REVIEWS :— 
Gaye on Plato’s ‘Conception of Immortality.’ R. G. 
BURY. 


Beloch’s ‘ History of Greece.” RONALD M. BURROWS. 
Zielinski’s ‘ Clauselgesetz.’ ALBERT C. CLARK. 
Corpus Poetarum Latinorum (Fasc. IV.). S.G. OWEN. 
Greenidge’s ‘ History of Rome.’ J.S. REID. 
Gardthausen’s ‘ Augustus.’ F.T. RICHARDS. 
Chroust’s ‘Monumenta Palographica,’ XIII.-XVI. 
ENYON. 

Harvard Studies (Vol. XV). H. RICHARDS. 

ARCH ZOLOGY :— 
British School at Rome. T. ASHBY, Jun. 
eo Pottery of Roman Gaul.’ H. B., 


On the Linear Script of Knossos). ARTHUR J. 
EVANS. 


Monthly Record. F. H. MARSHALL. 
A New Acquisition of the British Museum. H. B. W. 
Archeological Summaries. H. B. W. 
SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. BOOKS RECEIVED. 
CORRIGENDA. 


JUST OUT. 


FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE 


(SOCIAL and PERSONAL) for the USE of ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By B. VON HOLTHOIR. Cloth, 1s. 64. 
(1s. 7d. post free). 
RAPID REVIEW,—“ An admirably chosen bundle of 
model letters...... with all the niceties of French epistolary 
etiquette carefully brought out. Very practical.” 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


—_——~~— 


SOUTH AFRICA, 
A Glance at Current Conditions and Politics. 
By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C. 


8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


EVENING STANDARD and ST. JAMES’SGAZETTE. 
—‘‘A lively book, which lets daylight into the actual position 
of affairs in a part of the world where, though war has 
ended, a good many burning questions remain to be settled.” 

STANDARD.—“ This is rather a book to read than to 
judge of by necessarily brief extracts. It will not be likely 
to disappoint any one who gives it the serious attention 
which it fairly deserves.” 





SECOND EDITION, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
ON THE UNIT OF FAMILY HOLDING UNDER 
EARLY TRIBAL CUSTOM. 


THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN 
WALES. 


Being part of an Inquiry into the Structure 
and Methods of Tribal Society. 


By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, LL.D. (Edin.), 
Litt.D. (Camb.). 


With 3 Maps. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


The NATIONAL SYSTEM of 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. By FRIEDRICH LIST. 
Translated by SAMPSON 8S. LLOYD. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With an Introduction by J. SHIELD NICHOL- 
SON, D.Sc., Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
ABERDEEN DAILY JOURNAL.—“‘ It is deeply inter- 
esting as the monument of the intellectual founder of the 
German Zollverein.” 


TWO ARGONAUTS in SPAIN. By 


JEROME HART. New Kdition. With 36 Full-Page 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


HANDBOOK of HOMERIC STUDY, 


By HENRY BROWNE, S.J. M.A. New College, Oxford ; 
Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland ; Professor of 
Greek at University College, Dublin. With 22 Plates. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The SEAT of AUTHORITY in 
RELIGION. By JAMES MARTINEAU, Hon.LL.D. 
Harv. S.T.D.Lugd.Bat. DD.Edin. D.C.L.Oxon. Fifth 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





A DAY at DULWICH. ByA. H. 


GILKES, Master of Dulwich College. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 
MORNING POST.—‘“ All Alleynians, both past and 
present, will, of course, buy Mr. A. H. Gilkes’s little book, 
*A Day at Dulwich,’ and those who are what is known in 
the jargon of the day as “‘ good judges” will read it not once 
only, but many times, and preserve it.” 


HAY FEVER. 


By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK and 
GUY C. POLLOCK. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

** This story is concerned with the adventures 
of a much and justly respected stockbroker, and is 
founded on the known action of a drug sometimes 
prescribed for hay fever ; but, naturally, the Authors 
have aimed more at amusement than at scientific 
accuracy. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 412. APRIL, 1905. 8vo, price 6s, 
. The HISTORY of TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
EARTHQUAKES and the NEW SEISMOLOGY. 
THREE PHASES of PASTORAL SENTIMENT. 
TIBET. 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE COLERIDGE. 
The ARAB. 
SAINTE-BEUVE and the ROMANTICS. 
The WORK of JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 
A LIBERAL FRENCH NOBLE of the REVOLUTION, 
. The PLAYS of MR. BERNARD SHAW. 
. The UNIONIST PARTY and the SESSION. 








— 


be 


FPPPeSerr S 


~~ 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—— ee 


A MOTHER OF CZARS. 


A Sketch of the Life of Marie Feodorowna, Wife of 
Paul I, and Mother of Alexander I. and Nicholas I. 
By Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT, Author of ‘ The 
French Noblesse of the Eighteenth Century.’ Demy 
8vo, 128. net. 


FIVE YEARS IN A PERSIAN 
TOWN. 


By the Rev. NAPIER MALCOLM. With IIlustra- 
tions by MIRZA ABRI’L QASIMI YAZDI, with 
Photographs and a Map. Square demy §8vo, 
10s. 6d. net, 


FROM THE CAPE TO THE 


ZAMBESI. 


By G. T. HUTCHINSON. With an Introduction 
by Col. FRANK RHODES, C.B. D.8S.0. With many 
Illustrations from Photc graphs taken by Col. Rhodes. 
and the Author. Square demy 8yo, 9s. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


IN THE ARENA. 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON, Author of ‘ Monsieur 
Beaucaire,’ &c. 


THE HILL. 


By HORACE A. VACHELL, Author of ‘ Brothers,’ 
‘ Pinch of Prosperity,’ kc. With 8 Full-Page Illus- 
trations by PERCY WADHAM. 


[Ready next week, 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE 
ROMAN FORUM, 1898-1905. 


By (Mrs.) E. BURTON-BROWN. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Illustrations and Plans. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. net. 


THE SWORD OF ISLAM. 


By ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, C.I.E., H.M.’s 
Indian (Home) Service. With Illustrations. Square 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 





NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 


MAINE’S ANCIENT LAW. 


Demy 8vo, 28. 6d. net. [Now ready. 


This is the only complete and copyright Edition 
of Sir Henry Maine’s standard work. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 403. APRIL, 1905. 6s. 
. LORD DUFFERIN. 





~ 


2. The WANDERINGS of ODYSSEUS. By Gilbert 
Murray. 

3. HIPPOLYTE TAINE: Philosopher and Critic. By H.. 
Herbert Dodwell. 

4, The CARE of the INSANE. 

5. The COLLECTED WORKS of LORD BYRON. By J. 
Churton Collins. 

6. TWO GREAT CHURCHMEN: Bishop Creighton and 
Canon Liddon. 

7. PEARLS and PARASITES. By A. E. Shipley. 

8. OUR NEGLECTED MONUMENTS. 

9 


. The EARLY ROMAN EMPERORS. By the President- 
of Trinity. 


10. PREFERENCE: the Colonial View. 
11, The CONDITION of RUSSIA. 
12. WATTS and WHISTLER. By R. E. Fry. 
13, The UNEMPLOYED. 
NOTE on the SUGAR CONVENTION. 


- 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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THE DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY. 


There is no lack of Commentaries which approach the text of Holy Scripture from the critical side; nor yet of those 
which, in addition to being critical, are exegetical. But it is difficult for Bible readers to find modern Commentaries 
dealing with the books of the Bible solely as helps to belief and_to right conduct. The Religious Tract Society is now 
——— a Series of Volumes designed to fill this gap. Every Volume will be primarily and distinctively a Devotional 

olume—a book which the Bible reader can take up day by day and find it aid him in applying the words of Holy Scripture 
to the needs of his own personal character and life. Each will be entirely independent of its fellows. 


VOL. I. READY SHORTLY. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM ON II. TIMOTHY. 
Short Devotional Studies on the Dying Letter of St. Paul. 


By the Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULIE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham, 
Author of ‘ Thoughts for the Sundays of the Year,’ &c. 


VOL. II. READY SHORTLY. 


REV. F. B. MEYER ON PHILIPPIANS. 


Other additions to the Series now in preparation include Two Volumes on the PSALMS by the Rev. Dr. J. ELDER 
CUMMING, a Volume of ST. MARK by the Rev. J. D. JONES, of Bournemouth. 





A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK.—Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


THE TABERNACLE: its History and Structure. 


By the Rev. W. SHAW CALDECOTT. 
With Preface by Prof. SAYCE. With Map and 18 Illustrations and Diagrams. 
The CHURCH TIMES says :—“ It is a brilliant piece of work, and clears up several points about the Tabernacle which 


that the details connected with the structure of the Tabernacle were inventions by the post-Exilic Scribe.” 
a... Cuter Rapsi says :—‘* I can well understand the intense application you have given to the study of this obscure 
subject.” 
The GUARDIAN says :—“ Lucid illustrations and diagrams accompany the letterpress, and the whole book is marked 
by that_boldness and enthusiasm which should characterize all pioneer work.” 
The SCOTSMAN says:—‘* No one can finish his education in the Tabernacle’s history and structure without 
acquainting himself with this new text-book.” 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED AND IN PART REWRITTEN BY SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. 


THE BIBLE HANDBOOK: 


An Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture. 
By the late JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D. 848 pp., 6s. net. 
Part I. THE BIBLE AS A BOOK. | Part II. THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 


Dr. Murray, the Warden of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, says :—‘‘ The more I look into it the more I value it. 
the New Testament especially it seems to me to contain in a concise form all that a student cun want to show him what 
are the points on which the best modern commentators are agreed, and what are the questions that are under discussion. 
The sobriety of judgment and the width of reading that has gone to the production of this part of the work seem to be 
equally remarkable.” 

The BRITISH WEEKLY says :—‘‘ This handbook, of more than 800 pages, contains a mass of information which 
cannot elsewhere be found in so convenient and compact a form.” 

The T/MES says :—‘‘ It is a sound and comprehensive book.” 





layman who wishes to keep abreast of the latest scholarship in the realm of Biblical interpretation.” 
The GLASGOW HERALD says :—‘*‘ It is a marvel of cheapness.” 


JUST PUBLISHED, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE APOSTLE PETER. 


Outline Studies in his Life, Character, and Writings. 
By the Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS, B.D., 


Principal-Elect of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford ; Vicar of St. Paul’s, Portman Square, London. 


The GUARDIAN says :—** There is good work in the book, which is likely to be useful both to Sunday-school teachers 
and to clergy in search of useful material for sermons.” 


life and character.” 
The RECORD says :—‘‘It is not a dull, lifeless, academic study of the apostle’s life and work, but one which is obviously 
the fruit of a ripened Christian experience, and seeks before all things to apply the teaching of Scripture to the every-day 
life of the believer.” 
The EXPOSITORY TIMES says :—“ It is a volume of scholarsnip of original work and insight.” 


THE ANTI-PAPAL LIBRARY. 
A Series of Works dealing with the Principles of Protestantism and the Conflict with Rome. 
Each crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


1. ROADS from ROME: a Series of; 4. ROME in MANY LANDS. A 


Personal Narratives. Compiled by Rev. ©. S. Survey of the Roman Catholic Church, with an 


ISAACSON, M.A. With Preface by the BISHOP | Account of some modern Roman Developments. 
of DURHAM. 2s. 6d. . Compiled and Edited by Rev. C. S. ISAACSON. 


2s. 6d. 
2. EVANGELICAL BELIEF: its 5. The ADVANCE of ROMANISM. 
Conflict with Rome. By JOHN BROADHURST | 





A Statement and an Appeal. By Rev. JOHN 
NICHOLS. Revised. With Preface by Rey. Dr. BROADHURST NICHOLS. 2s. 6d. 
HORTON, 2s.6d. 


6. OUR BRIEF AGAINST ROME. 
By the Rev. C. S. ISAACSON, M.A, 2s. 6d. 
: [Just ready. 
A succinct, clear, and conclusive manual, showing the 
distinct tenets of the Roman Catholic Church and why they 
are wrong. 


3. The HOMES and HAUNTS of 


LUTHER. By Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. | 
Revised and Edited by Rev. C. H. IRWIN, M.A. | 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


R.T.S. NEW LISTS (0 2 








were previously very obscure...... It at once overthrows the theory, put forward by the extreme school of Higher Critics, | 


On | 


The DAILY NEWS says:—* In its new form it will be a valuable aid to the Biblical student, and to the intelligent 


The BRITISH WEEKLY says :—‘* Mr. Thomas's brief expositions are ful! of luminous interpretations of St. Peter's | 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’s LIST. 





SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 


Demy 8vo, 430 pp., cloth gilt, with 40 Full-Page Illustrations 
by THEO, CARRERAS, 7s. 6d. 


CREATURES OF THE SEA: 


Being the Life Stories of some Sea Birds, 
Beasts, and Fishes. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 


The SPECTATOR says :—* Mr. Ruskin would certainly 
have rejoiced in Mr. Bullen’s delightful collection of 
marine life-histories, informed as they are with knowledge 
and illumined by the creative imagination of the poet.” 

The SPEAKER says :—‘‘ Mr. Bullen has essayed the new 
method of telling the life-story of his sea birds, sea beasts, 
and fishes, with vivid details of their habits and environ- 
ments, in contradistinction to the method of naturalists of 
the old school of supplying a weighty volume of dry facts.” 

The MORNING POST says :—‘ Mr. Bullen’s book has a 
freshness that holds the reader.” 

The DAILY NEWS says:—‘‘We scarcely knew how 
thrilling the life-history of these sea monsters could be till 
we read these restrained but intensely illuminating descrip- 
tions. It is a delightful book.” 

The CHURCH TIMES says :—‘‘ We read every page with 
interest and enjoyment.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—‘‘ It is deeply in- 
———. 

The SCOTSMAN says: —‘‘ Mr. Bullen’s sketches are 
| written with a powerful and vivid realism.” 











| READY SHORTLY. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE STORY OF A FAMOUS CHINESE 
| SCHOLAR. 


| JAMES LEGGE, 
| Missionary and Scholar. 


By his Daughter, HELEN EDITH LEGGE, 


With 4 Portraits (1 in Photogravure) and 
12 other Illustrations. 


Those who knew Dr. Legge intimately will be surprised 
at the amount that will be new to them in this biography 
by his daughter. The untiring devotion of the scholar is 
{ unequalled by the ever-abounding enthusiasm of the mis- 
sionary. Rare courage, that.never hesitated in the presence 
of danger, marked his character all through. Over and 
over again he risked his life at the call of duty, and flinched 
at no difficulties which confronted him. 





| A HELPFUL BOOK FOR REVIVAL CONVERTS. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


WORDS OF HELP; 
On Belief and Conduct. 


| By the Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D., 

Bishop of Durham; The Dean of NORWICH; the Revs. 
| W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS, B.D.; F.S. WEBSTER, M.A.; 
| ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D.; R. F. HORTON, D.D. ; 
G. S. BARRETT, D.D.; J. G. GREENHOUGH, D.D.; 
J. D. JONES, B.D.; W. T. A. BARBER, D.D., and other 
Writers. Edited by the Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 

The great spiritual movements which are going on in our 
country have, it is agreed, to be followed up by careful 
instruction of new converts and by special endeavours to 
meet the many questions in regard to belief and conduct 
which the progress of a spiritual revival invariably brings 
into prominence. ‘ Words of Help’ contains a collection of 
papers on just such questions from the pens of a group of 
our most distinguished spiritual guides. 





JUST READY. 


Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE ASCENDING CROSS. 


The Jubilee Volume of the Bible Lands 
Mission Aid Society. 
By the late Rev. W. A. ESSERY. 


It graphically describes the progress of the Cross versus 
the Crescent in Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Greece, Macedonia, 
Turkey in Europe, Turkey in Asia, Armenia, Arabia, and 
Persia. 


) —_The CLASSIFIED LIST of Helpful Books for Preachers, Teachers, and other Christian Workers. 
. The List of Books and Tracts in various Continental and other Languages. 


LONDON: 4, BOUVERIE STREET, and 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 
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